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: A COTTERI. terminating it, and making it lead toa peaceful and regular state of things ; 


he desired toremain its head, with no matter what title, under no matter 
what form of government ; but as for being the instrument of any other pow- 
er than that of Providence, he had already too much glory, and consciousness 
of his strength. toconsent to that. He gave audience io Messrs. Hyde de 
Neuville aud d’Andigne, I:stened to their insinuations, more or less plain, and 


A cotter I, wha ne'er deny 

That I a cotter live, man, 

A brother's sorrow never fly. 
Ne’er take when I can give, man. 


° ‘i Though scant o" meat an’ claes, man, frankly declared his intentions, which were to put an end to persecutions, to 
Mid nd shall’ Teconci’e all the parties with the government; but tolet none of them triumpb, 


excepting that of the Revolution itself—of the Revolution, understood in its 
betier siguification. He expressed his fixed determination to treat with the 
| Vendean insurgents on reasonable conditions. or to exterminate. them to the 


My spirit fall 
“While iny band can rais®, man. 


A cotter you, to friendship true, jlast man. This interview, then, led to nothing,.and only served to make the 
To hame an’ bairnies sweet, man ; \coyalist party better acquainted with the general.” 
A weel-worn coat prevents na you | The impression made on the royalist chiefs at this meeting was a heavy 
From walking on your feet, man, \discouragement to the cause of the Bourbons, but tended to facilitate the 
Tho’ puir, yet are we proad, man, \Consul’s plans for the restoration of tranquillity in Vendee. At the same time, 
An’ dare to sing aloud, man, Napoleon skilfully avaiied himself of circumstances to restore that peace to 
That men have shone, _ Europe which he felt to be necessary to the establishment of order in France. 
By heart alone, } ‘Prussia had seceded from the coalition against France, through jealousy of 
The want o't is the cloud, man. Austria; and had thus provoked the enmity of the Russian emperor, Paul, while 


‘his anti-Gallican fever was at its height; but when Paul had begun to sus- 
|pect that he had been duped and betrayed by the selfishness of the Austrians, 
jand.bad-eooled down im his warlike ardour, he begen to renew his relations 
jwith the couri of Prossia,and thus removed the cabinet of Berlin from the 
‘state of isolation in which it had been placed by its secession from the op 
- ; ‘tion. Napoleon at once saw the importance of securing the friendship oft 

| Prussian. : he sent one of his aides de-camp personal 
ee Sinod at ae ’ ‘of respect to the king, and thas disguised a political embassy as a mission of 

, jextraordinary courtesy. Durec was selected for this mission, and a better 

choice could hardly have been made :— 

| Deroc, who was sent to Berlin, speedily ariived there, was 
iby M. Otto, who was still in that capital. According to strict rules o 

THE CONSULATE AND THE EMPIRE. Darec, a mere could not be in direct com:nu- 
jnication with the court. Aj! these rules were set aside for an officer attached 
His y of the Consulate and the Empire of France under Napoleon. By M. 19 the person of General Bonaparie. Ile was received by the king, by the 
A. Thiers, late Prime Minister of France, &c. Translated by D. Forbes queen, and incessantly invited to Potsdam. Curiosity had as great a share as 
Campbeli, Esq. Vol. I. Colburn. policy in these attentions ; for glory, im additivn to its lustre, has material ad- 
The first edition of this work, cousisting of ten thousand copies, was exhaus-| vantages in public aflairs. To sec, to hear, the aide-de-camp, Duroc, was like 
ted in Paris on the day of publication wishin the space ofa few hours, and) approaching, though distantly, the extraordinary man whom the world was 


Behold yon duca! son of strife, 
Whase foot’s on fortune’s ba’. man, 
Wha lives on mony a thousand life, 
An’ glories in it a’, man. 

Wad we no rather be, man, 


The kind men bear the gree, man. 


_orders were received for six thousand copies ofthe new edition, now in the! |tatking of. Duroc had borne a part in the battles of the Pyramids, Mount 


Whether this success is to be attributed to the importance of the| Tabormand Aboukir. He was asked a thousand questions, and he answered 
subject or the ability of the author, it is unnecessary to inquire; but the/ithem simply, traly, and without exaggeration. He appeared mild, polite, 
simple statement of the fact may suffice instead of any other introduction, and|jmodest, deeply submissive to his general, and furnished a most advantageous 
poms our entering iuto an examination of the volumes before us without) idea of the kind of behaviour which that general imposed upon ail about him. 
further preface. ‘The success of Duroc in Berlin was complete. The queen manifested the 

When Napolcon was elevated to the consulate, the condition of the French||greatest kindness for bim, and in all quarters people began to valk of the French 
republic, at home and abroad, had fallen from its bigh and palmy state ; the||Kepublic in more favourable terms, Durve found the young king highly 
finances were in a state of fearful disorder, the soldiers destitute, and the|)pleased to sev a strong and moderate government at lengih established in 
central government aimost incapable of action. Order and peace were the! Paris, and, above all, flattered at beimg courted at one and the same time by 
great wants of the French nation, and they sought these at the hands of a))Russia and France, earnestly desiting to play the part of mediatur, but having 
young general, a stranger to all the parties that had previously divided the|;more desire than abiliuy ; showing. nevertheless, great zeal and ardour for 
polities! world, and whose chief recommendation was his ambitious aspirings, jperforming it.” . 
which for the moment were identified with the national hopes His first|, M. Thiers very ivsily observes, that the importance attributed in Paris to the 
measures exhibited the quality in which the last government bad been most) reception of Durec was a proof of the conidence which the Censulate had 
deficient—confidence ; the repeal of the law of ho-tages, the release from) }won, not of any anxiety for peace arising from timidity or weakness. His 
confinement of the priests who refused to take the civic oath, snd the liberation||remarks on the subject are equally creditable to him as a moralist and a 
of the emigrants confined in Calais, were bailed as proofs of vigour, rather statesman : 
than moderation ; they were evidence that the government, conscious of “in public evils there are always area! evil and an imaginary evil, the one 
strength, could afford to be generous The royalisis clearly saw the resu!ts) contributing to render the other insupportable. Itisa great pout gained to 
that must follow from such a change ; the republic had become weak jo away with the mmaginary evil; for you dimmish the sense of the real evil 
because it had become criminal, and it was cruel because it was weak. The jand inspire him who has to.endure it with the patience to await the cure, and 
abandonment of cruelty was, therefore, deemed a symptom of renewed vitality; above alla disposition to submit to the proposed remedy. Under the Directory 
and vigour ; the restoration of royalty depended on the direction wnich would|/people had made up their winds not to expect anything froma weak, disre- 
be given to the revived energies :— ||spected government, which, in ordet to repress facuon, proceeded to violence, 

* The royalist chiefs, some of whom were fighting in the fields of La Ven | without obtaining any of the effects of strength. Everything that it did was 
dée, while others were in Paris engaged in political intrigues. worked up, like, taken in bad part; people would not expect from it any good, neither would 
every party which seeks to overturn a governmect, to a continual activity of|jthey even believe it, when, by accident, it accomplished some little. Victory, 
mind, and incessantly in quest of new combinations for rendering their cause; which had seemed to return to that government in the Jast days of us exis- 
triumphaat, conceived that there might perhaps bo some way of coming to an, tence,—victory, which would have brought glory to others, had not even 
understanding with General Bonaparre They thoughtthat so emment a/|served to gain it honour. The accession of General onaparte, of whom the 
personage could not be very desirous of figuring for a few days on the shifting! public was in the habit of expecting everything, in point of success, had 
stage of the French revolution, ouly to disappear, like his predecessors, in the ‘changed this disposition The imagmary evil was cured ; people had confi- 
abyss opened beneath their feet ; and that he would much rathef occupy aj idence ; they took everything in good part. His acts were certainly good in 
lace in a peaceable and regular constituted monarchy, of which he would be) themselves ; for it was good to release the hostages, to liberate Lie priests, to 
tho ornament and support. They were, in short, so credulous as to hope that mavifest pacific dispositions to Europe ; but above all, the public was dis- 
the part of Monk would suita mau who considered even that of Cromweil as\ posed to consider themas such. A symptom of approach such as the wel- 
hot great enough for him. They availed themselves of the medium of one of| come given toan aideae-camp, an armistice of no consequence, like that 
those foreign diplomatic agents, who, under the pretext of studying the coun- jwhich had just beemsigned on the Rhine, were already regarded as pledges 
try to which they are accredited, dabble in all the underhand intrigues of par-|.of peace. Such is the spell of confidence ! It is everything for a government at 
lies, and obtained an introduction to General Bonaparte. Messrs Hyde de) jits outset; and for that of the Consu}’s it was immense. Accordingly, money 
Neuville and d’Andigné were the royalists who ventured to take this step ||flowed into the treasury, from the treasusy io the armies, which, content with 

tis unnecessary to demonstrate how very erroneous the judgment which! |these first supplies, waited with patience for those that were promised them by 
they had formed of General Bonaparte must have been. This extraordinary landby Overawed by a power reputed to he superior to all resistence, the 
mab, now sensible of his strength and his greatness, would not be the servant! parties submited: the oppressing parties without claiming aright to 
of any party. If he was not fond of disorder, he was fond of the Revolution ;|\any more ; the oppressed parties with the confidence that they snould no jon- 
if he did not believe in the full extent of liberty which it had promised, i ba be oppressed. The good accomplished, therefore, was no doubt ; 


desired that total social reform, which it was its object to accomplish. Hej |but all that time had not yet permitted to be done was added by hop2”’ 
, therefore, the triumph of that Revolution ; be desired the glory of peace were made to Austria and to England ; but Austria was 
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resolved to retain possession of !taly, the object most eagerly coveted by \Geneva, and the other 200,000 despatched with ostentation to Toulon, to j 
the court of Vienna from the foundation of the empire, and it was further |duce a belief that those unusual supplies were made for the navy. Lastl Poel 
anxions to retam the British subsidies which were liberally b+ stowed to ag divisions in march, conducted slowly and without fatiguing them, tonaeds Ge. 
grandize the Austrian diminions. In reviewing Lord Malmesbury’s Dispatches. |neya and Iausanne—they had, in fact, half of March and the whole of A rill 
we had occasion to show that Mr. Pitt was sincerely desirous of peace in \to perform the distance—received by the way such things as they were in aaed 
1797, but the improvement of the British finances and the success of the Aus jof—shoes, clothing, muskets, horses. The First Consul, having settled in his 
trians in Italy seem to have inspired him with the hope of dictating the con- jown mind the route which they were to foilow, and carefully ascertained the 
ditions of peace, and he also appears to have attributed the anxiety of Napo- inature of their wants, forwarded to every place through which they were to 
leon for Commencing negotiations to the financial difficulties over which the’ pass a supply, sometimes of one thing, sometimes of another, taking good care 
Consulate had not completely triumphed The reply to Napoleon's propo- not to excite attention by a large assemblage of stores ata single point. The 
sition was couched in uncourteous and undignified terms ; it was disapproved ic rrespondence relative to these preparations was not carried on through the 
by sensible men in all countries, its matter was inconsistent with all princi-|/war-office. but confined between himself and the commanders of curps, and 
ples-of sound policy, and its manner violated all the rules of ordinary decorum ‘sent by trusty aides-de-camp, who travelled post to aud fro, saw everythin 
Napoleon did not neglect the opportunity of placing himself before the world lwith their own eyes, did everything directly, furnished with the irresistible rg 
in favourable contrast with the British minister ; he answered the offensive ders of the First Consul, and ignorant all the while of the general plan which 
note in a dispatch to Lord Grenville, then Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and Ithey were furthering. The secret, confined to the First Consul and Berthier 
his was:a model of temperance and firmness. *‘* This calm attitude,” says M and two or three generals of engineers and artillery, to whom it was absolutely 
Thiers, produced the effect usually produced by a cool man on an angry jnecessary to communicate the plan of the campaign, was strictly kept. Noue 
man ; it drew from Lord Grenville a reply still more vehement, more acri- |of them would hare betrayed it, because sedrecy is an act of obedience, whi 
monious, and more illogical than his first note.” Napoleon made no retort i eremects obtain in proportion to the ascendency which they exercise. 3 
his answer to Mr. Pitt was the battle of Marengo. Before entering on the |this ground, that of the First Consul had no indiscretion to fear. The foreign 
history of the memorable campaign of Italy, we must notice a less known, but spies who thronged to Dijon, finding there only a few conscripts, a few volun- 
equal.y honourable exploit of Napoleon, the | pacification of La Vendee; on |teers. and a few old officers, fancied themselves extremely shrewd in discover- 


this subject M. Thiers gives some information which will be new to the gene- jing that there was nothing serious in the matter; that the First Consul evi- 
tality of readers :— | dently made all this noise merely to frighten Baron de Melas, to prevent him 
‘from penetrating by the mouths of the Rhone, and persuading him that he 


* The Constitution, suspended in the four departments of the Loire-Infé- 


rieure, Ile et Vilaine, Morbihan, and Coétes-du-Nord, was again put in force, should find in the south of France an army of teserve capable of stopping him. 


and most of the chiefs who came to lay down their atms were successively)|Sach was the construction put upon the matter by all who believed themselves 
drawn to Paris, with the intention of placing them in communication with the to be good judges of it; and the English newspapers were soon filled with 
First Consul. The latter was well aware that it was not soflicient to wrest |thousands upon thousands of squibs. Among the caricatures of the day, was 
the arms from their hands, but that it was necessary to master their spirits, }one uf the army of reserve ; it represented a child leading an invalid with a 
susceptible of enthusiasm, ard to direct them toward some noble object. He wooden leg ‘This was just what the First Consul wanted: his only wish was 
wished to draw the royalist chiefs along with h < inthe immense career opered |to see himself laughed at for the moment. Meanwhile, his divisions were 
at that moment to all the French, to lead thein to fortune, to glory, by the marching, bis matériel was preparing towards the eastern frontiers, and, in the 
path of danger, which they were accustomed to travel. He sent them invita- first days of May, an army formed in a trice, would be ready either to support 
tions to come to see him. His renown, which awakened a strong desire to ;Moreau, or to throw itself on the other side of the Alps, and change the face 
approach him in all those who had opportunity for doing so; his beneficence. of events there.” 

already much extolled in La Vendée, and to which there had been occasion to| Napoleon's passage of the Alps has furnished copivus themes for the pen and 
appeal in behalf of the numerous victims of the civil war, were. with the roy- |pencil. M. ‘Thiers has added some interesting details which had escaped pre- 
alist chiefs, so many honvurable motives for visiting him. ‘fhe First Consul jvious writers ; and though the subject is hackneyed we shall quote a part of 


admitted, and favourably received, in the first place, the Abbé Bernier, then |his description :— 
Messrs. de Bourmont, d’Autichamp, de Chatillon, and, lastly, Georges Cadou | ‘ One of the divisions of the army was to pass every day. The operation 
dad himself, He took particular notice of the Abbe Bernier, and resolved to: |would, therefore, last several days, especially on account of the mutériel, which 


attach him to himself, by employing him in difficult affairs of the Church. He. \it was requisite to forward with the divisions. While the troops were succes- 
conversed frequently with the military chiefs, touched them by his noble lan. | sively coming up, others fell to work. The provisions and ammuniton were 
guage, and induced some of them tu serve in the Froneh armies. He even | moved off first. For this part of the matériel, which might be divided, and 
found means to win the heart of M. de Chatillon, who returned to his retreat, |placed ou the backs of mules in small chests, the difficulty was not so great as 
married, and became the usual intercessor, and one always listened to, for his |!or the rest. Jt consisted only in the insufficiency of the means of transport ; 
fellow citizens, when they had any act of justice or humanity to solicit of the for, notwithstanding the lavish expenditure of money, tlere were net so many 
First Consul. It is by means of glory, clemency, and beneficence, that an end mules as were required for the enormous weight that was to be carried to the 
is put to revolutions. Georges alone withstood this bigh influence. When he jother side of the St. Bernard. However, the provisions and ammunition, hav. 
was conducted to the Tuileries, the aide-de-camp ordered to introduce him |ing crossed along with the divisions of the army, and with the assistance of the 
conceived such apprehensions from his look, that he deemed it unsafe to shut jsoldiers, the artillery at length demanded attention. The gun-carrages and 
the door of the First Consul's cabinet, and went every now and then to steal the ammunition waggons had been taken to pieces, as we have said, and placed 
a glance at what was passing. The interview was long. In vain General//upon mules. The cannon themselves were still left, and their weight could 
Bunaparte addressed the words ‘native country and glory’ to the ears of |not be reduced by the divison of the load. With the twelve pouuders, in par- 
Georges ; in vain he held out even the bait of ambition to the heart of that |ticular, and with the howitzers, the difficulty was greater than had been at first 
fierce champion of the civil war; he had no success, and he felt convinced ‘expected. The sledges upon wheels, constructed in the arsenals, could not 
himself that he had failed when he looked at the face of his visiter. Georges. |be used. A method was contrived, tried immediately, znd found to answer : 
on leaving him, set oat for England with M. Hyde de Neuville. Several times, |this was, to split the trunks of fir trees in two, to hullow them out, to encase 
when giving his fellow-travelier an account of this interview, he exclaimed, jeach piece of artillery within two of these half trunks, and to drag it thus 
showing his vigorous arms, ‘ What a blander 1 committed in uot strangling |covered, along the ravines. Owing to these precautions, no collision could 
that fellow!’ ‘This prompt pacification of La Vendée produced a strong e!- damage it. Mules were harnessed to this singular load, and served to draw 


fect on the public mind. Some malevolent persons, who would not account 
for it by its natural causes, that is to say, by tae energy of the physical means) 
employed, by the wisdom of the moral means, and by the influence of the great 
name of the First Consul, asserted that secret conventions had been made with | 
the Vendeans, in which some important satisfaction had been promised them.|| 
They did not say plainly, but they insinuated, that this would, peruaps, turn | 
out to be much more than the re-establishment of the principles of the ancient, 
system, that of the Bourbons themselves /t was the newsmongers of the 
revolutionary party who circulated these ridiculous stories : but sensible people, 
appreciating better the acts of General Bonaparte, said to themselves that men 
never did such great things for others, and felt convinced that, if he was not | 
labouring solely for France, it was at least for himself, and not for the Bour. 
bons. the whole, the pacification of La Vendée was, im the estimation of | 
all, one of the most fortunate events, foreboding a mere important and more | 
difficult peace—the peace of Eurupe.” i} 

M. Thiers details at great length the means which Napoleon employed to. 
mystify all Europe, by the formation of a pretended army of reserve at Dijon, 


several pieces to the summit of the Col. But the descent was more difficult : 
that could onlv be effected by strength of arms. and by incurring infinite dan- 
gers, because it was necessary to keep hold of the piece, and, while holding, 
to prevent it from slipping down the precipices. Unfortunately, the mules be- 
gan to be knocked up ‘The muleteers also, a great number of whom were 
required, were exhausted. It was then proposed to have recourse to other 
means. The peasants of the environs were offered so much as a thousand 
franes for everv piece of cannon which tbey should agree to drag from St. 
Pierre to St. Remy. It took a hundred men to drag each, one day to get it 
up and another to get it down. Some hundreds of peasants came forward, and 
actually took several pieces of cannon across, under the direction of artillery- 
men. But even the allurement of gain was not strong enough, to induce them 
to repeat the effort. All of them disappeared, and though officers were sent 
in quest of them, and made large offers to bring them back, these were of no 
avail, so that it was found necessary to ask the soldiers of the divisions to drag 
their artillery themselves. From such devoted soldiers, anything might be ob 
tained. To encourage them, they were promised the money which ive dis- 


while the forces of France were silently converging towards the passes of the heartened peasants would not earn; but they refused it, saying ‘hat it was a 
Alps. He justly praises the consummate ability by which the complicated’ |point of honour for a body of troops to save their cannon, aud they laid hold 


movements of these several divisions were directed to one great point of of the forsaken pieces. ay qu 
‘ranks, dragged them, each in its turn. The band pla;ed enlivening airs at 


union :— 
“If the divisions formed at Nantes, Rennes, and Paris, with the troops, 


drawn from La Vendée ; if the divisions formed at Toulon, Marseilles, Avig 
non, with the depots of the army of Egypt ; if the artillery prepared at Besan- 
gon, Auxonne, and Briangon, with the resources of these arsenals, had been 
assembled at Dijon, it would have been ali over with the secret of the First, 
Consul: everybody would have been aware of the existence of the army of 
reserve. But he took good care not to act in that manner. Those divisions 
were marched off towards Geneva and Lausanne by different routes, sv that 
the public attention was not particularly drawn to any one pont. They passed 
for reinforcements destined for the army of the Rhine, which, being spread 
from Strasburg to Constance, might well appear to be the goal towards which 
these reinforcements were marching. The preparations in matériel, ordered 
in the arsenals of Auxonne and Besancon, passed for a supplement of artil'ery 
destined for the same army. ‘Those making «t Briangon were supposed to re. 
late to the troops in Liguria. ‘The First Consul caused a quantity of spirits to 
be sent to Geneva ; but neither did this supply betray its real destination, since 
our army in Germany had its base of operations in Switzerland. He ordered, 
2,000,000 rations of biscuit to be made in the departments bordering on the 
Rhone : these were destined for the subsistence of the army of reserve amidst 


courage. Force alone, then, could make us masters of the pass. 


Parties of one hundred men, snccess:v2iy quitting the 


difficult pomts of the passage, and encouraged them to surmount obstacles of 
so novel a nature. On reaching the summit of the mountain, they found re- 


'|freshment prepared by the monks of St. Bernard: and they took some rest 


before they made greater and more perilous efforts in the descent. In this 
manner, Chambarlhac’s and Monnier’s divisions dragged their artillery them- 
selves; and, as the advanced hour did not permit them to descend the same 
day, they chose rather to bivouac on the snow than to leave their cannon. 
Luckily the weather was serene; so that they had not its inclemency to en- 
dure, in advition to the difficulies of the ground.” = 

All the labours of the army were at one moment likely to i aig ineffectual, 
the fort of Bard guarded the defile through which they bad to debouch into 
italy, and they could neither turn it nor take it by storm :— — 

“The French were in possession uf the only street composing the town, but 
could only pass through it under such a shower of balis that it would be scarcely 
possible to get through with artillery, though the distance was but two or three 
hundred fathoms. ‘The commandant was summoned, but he replied with firm- 
ness, like a man fally sensible of the importance of the poet entrusted to his 

The artillery 
which had been planted on the mountaia of Albaredo produced no great effect ; 
an escalade was attempted on the outer inclosure of the fort; but some brave 


the sterility of the Alps: 1,800,000 rations were secretly sent up the Rhine to 


| 
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renadiers, and Dufour, an excellent officer, were uselessly wounded or killed. 
All the while, the troops were proceeding along the path of Albaredo. Fifteen 
hundred labourers had done the most urgent repairs required by that path. In 
places where it was narrow, it had beeu widened by the removal of gravel from 


advantages ensured to him by the position taken ever since morning. He was, 
‘in fact, m the plain, on the right, while the enemy was on the left, in marchi 
‘column, on the high road, eden towards San Giuliano ; with 6000 fre 
‘troops, and facing the Austrians, he 9 stop them short, while the bulk of the 


the sides ; too rapid slopes had been diminished by cutting steps to prevent the’ ‘rallied army should fall upon their flank. Orders were forthwith issued in ac- 


feet from slipping ; in other places, trunks of trees were thrown over ravines, 


which it would otherwise have been too difficult to cross, and used as bridges | 


The army advanced successively, man by man, the cavalry leading their hcrses 
by the bridle. The Austrian officer commanding the fort of Bard, seeing our 
troops filing in this manner, and mortified at not having it in his power to stop 
their march, sent word to M. de Melas, that he had witnessed the passage of a 
whole army, infantry and cavalry, without possessing the means of obstructing 
it, but he pledged his life that it would arrive without a single piece of cannon 
Meanwhile, our artillery made a remarkably bold attempt; this was, to pass 
with a piece beneath the very guns of the fort, under favour of the night. The 
enemy, unluckily warned by the noise, threw pot-grenades, which lighted the 


\cordance with this p!an.”’ 

Desaix fell in the desperate charge which he led against the Austrian batta- 
lions, but his soldiers, instead of being disheartened, pressed forward to avenge 
‘their leader, and bore down ail before them. One division of the Austrians, 
'Lattermann’s Grenadiers, stood firm, until an unexpected storm burst on their 
‘devoted heads :— 

| “General Kellermanu, who, on the application of Desaix, had received or- 
ders to charge, set off at a gallop, and, passing between Lannes and Desaix, 
placed part of his squadrons en potence, to make head against the Austrian ca- 
‘valry, which he saw before him; then, with the rest, he fell upon the flank of 
‘the column of the Grenadiers, already attacked in front by Boudet's infantry. 


road as though it had been broad day, and enabled them to pour upon it a This charge, executed with extraordinary vigour, cut the colamn in two, Kel- 
shower of projectiles. Out of thirteen artillerymen who had volunteered to) lermann’s dragoons slaughtered to the nght and to the left, till, pressed on all 
draw that piece of cannon, seven were killed or wounded. ‘This was sufficient sides, the unfortunate Grenadiers laid down their arms. Two thousand of them 
to dishearten the bravest men; when an ingenious method, though withal a) surrendered. At their head, general Zach himself was obliged to deliver his 
very dangerous one, was thought of. The street was covered with straw and) sword. The Austriaus were thus deprived of their commander during the con- 
dung; tow was fastened about the pieces, so as to prevent the slightest sound! ‘clusion of the battle ; for M. de Melas, as we have seen, thinking himself sure 
from the jar of those masses of metal upon their carriages; the horses were of the victory, had retired to Alexandria. Kellermano did not stop there , 


unharnessed, bold astillerymen, dragging them by main s'rength, ventured to 
pass under the batteries of the fort, along the street of Bard. ‘This contrivance 
succeeded completely. The enemy, who fired from time to time, by way of 

recaution, hit some of our gunners; but very soon, in spite of this fire, all the 
eee artillery was removed beyond the defile, and this formidable obstacle, 
which had given the First Consul more concern than the St. Bernard itself, was 
overcome, ‘The artillery horses had taken the path of Albaredo.” 

The French journals are unanimous in praising M. Thiers’ account of the 
battle of Marengo, as a master-piece of military history; the praise is not ex- 
aggerated, for we have never met any narrative of complicated tactics so lucid 
in its explanations and so comprehensive in its details. We shall select such 


rtions of it as will enable our readers to form a genera! notion of the vicissi-| 


tudes of fortune on that eventful day :-— 

“ General Bonaparte seemed here to deviate from his usual principle, that of 
concentrating his forces on the eve of a great battle. If such a concentration 
passes for a master-piece of art when it ts effected seasonably, «: the moment 
of a decisive action, and in the case of two adversaries anxious to measure 
their strength, totally different tactics should be employed when one of the 
two is attempting to escape, and the art consists in seizing before fighting him ' 
Such was the case here. It was requisite, in fact, that General Bonaparte 
should spread a net around the Austrian army, and that this net should be strong 


\dashing upon the Lichtenstein dragoons, he put them to flight. The latter fell 
‘back upon the centre of the Austrians, which was deploying in the plain, in 
face of Lannes, aod threw it into some disorder. Lanney then advanced, and 
attacked the shaken centre of the Austrians with vigour ; while the Grenadiers 
jof the consular guard and Carra St. Cyr again moved towards Castel Ceriolo, 
'from which they were not far distant. Along the whole line from San Gwwliano 
‘to Castel Ceriolo, the French bad resumed the offensive ; they marched for- 
iward, intoxicated with joy and enthusiasm, on perceiving victory returning to 
them. Surprise and discouragement had passed to the side of the Austrians.” 
| M. Thiers bears honourable testimony to the character of the Austrian Ge- 
‘ueral Melas, who has been severely ceusured by most English historians :— 

“*M. de Melas has been censurea much, and much too severely, for this cam- 
paign and this convention. We ought to be just towards misfortune, especially 
‘when it is redeemed by conduct full of honour. M. de Melas was deceived, 
irespecting the existence of the army of reserve, by the « abinet of Vienna, 
‘which was incessautly feeding him with the most mischievous illusions. When 
‘once undeceived, he may be censured for not having collected his troops either 
js00n enovgh, or completely enough, and for having left too many men in the 
fortresses. It was, in fact, not behind the walls of those places, but on the 
field of battle of Marengo, that they vught tohave beeu defended. Admitting 
this fault, it must be acknowledged that M. de Melas conducted himself as 


enough to detain it ; for, if there had been on the Cessino or the Lower Po) brave men do, when they are surrounded ; he strove to cut his way through, 
nothing but advanced guards, proper at most for giving notice, not for barring!|sword in hand. The attempt was most gallantly made, and he was vanquished. 


the road against an enemy, the aim would have been totally missed. There 


were needed at ali the points posts capable at once of giving warning and of 
keeping the Austrians in check, whils: a principal mass was retained at the cen- 
tre ready to hasten to any quarter with decisive means. it was impossible, 
then, to combine with more profound art the employmeut of his forces, and to 
modify more skilfully the application of his own principles, than General Bo- 
naparte did on this occasion. It is in their manner of applying, according to 
circumstances, a true but general principle, that we recognise superior men of 
action.’’ 

On the eve of the battle of Marengo, Napoleon was led to believe that the 
Austrians had given him the slip, and a mere accident prevented him from 
starting off in pursuit, on a false scent. The Scrivia was overflowed, and he 
could not effect a passage, bvt be sent Desaix with a division to Novi, believing 
that Melas was retreating to Genoa Melas, in fact, took the French &t Ma- 
rengo by surprise ; the battle was begun long before Napoleon arrived with the 
consular guard, but this was too weak to turn the doubtful scale. The efforts, 


of the First Consul were made to avoid defeat rather than win a victory, and) 


at all hazards to keep open a line of retreat :— 

“Tt was at this moment that Lannes and his four demi-biigades made efforts 
worthy of the admiration of posterity. The enemy, who had debouched en 
masse from Marengo into the plain, poured forth a shower of balis and grape- 
shot from eighty pieces of cannon. Lannes, at the head of his four demi-bri 
gades, was two hours in retiring three quarters of aleague. When the enemy 
approached and became too pressing, he halted and charged with the bayonet 

bough his artillery was dismounted, a few light pieces, drawn by the best 
horses. and manceuvred with equal skill and boldness, were brought up, and! 
assisted by their fire the demi-bngades that were too much cramped, and dared: 
to place themselves in battery against the formidable Austrian artillery. The 
consular guard, which could not be broken by charges of cavalry, was vow at 
tacked with cannon. ‘The enemy strove to batter it in breach, like a wall, and 
then charged it with Frimont’s horse [t sustained considerable loss, and fell 


back, but unbroken. Carra St. Cyr fell back also, and abandoned Castel Ce-|, 


riolo, still retaining, however, a last support in the vineyards in rear of that 
village. We, nevertheless, remained masters of the road from Caste! Ceriolo 


to Salé. On all sides, the plain exhibited a vast scene of carnage, where the. 


roar of explosions mingled with that of the artillery; for Lannes blew up the 
ammunition-waggons, which he could net carry off. Half the day was spent 
M. de Melas fancied himself sure of the victory, which he had so dearly pur. 
chased. ‘This old warrior, who, for courage at least, proved himself worthy of 
his adversary on that memorable day, returned to Alexandria, worn out with 
fatigue. He left the command to M. de Zach, the chief of his staff, and sent 
off couriers to all Europe, to proclaim his victory and the defeat of General 
Bonaparte at Marengo.” 


‘From that time there was but one thing possible for hiun to do, and that was, to 
save the liberty of his army, for Italy was irrecoverably lost to him. He could 
‘not obtain more than he did obtain; he might even, had the conqueror so 
|willed it, have been subjected to further humiliations. Aud the conqueror him- 
self did well not to require more, since, had he determined to humble these 
‘brave men, he would have incurred the risk of ogy them to desperate ex- 
‘tremities, and of losing valuable tune, his presence in Paris being at that mo- 
iment indispensable. Let us then pity M. de Melas, and admire, without re- 
serve, the conduct of the victor, who owed the prodigious results of this cam- 
'paign, not to chance, but to the most profound and the most marvellously exe- 
cuted combinations.” 

This affords us a cobvenient resting-place ; we shall therefore pause for the 
jpresent, but we must not omit to mention, that M. Thiers's account of Moreau's 
‘campaign in Germany is scarcely less interesting than his narrative of Napo- 
‘leon’s exploits in Italy, and is equally creditable to his diligence iv ascertaining 
f.cts, and his integrity in recording them faithfully. 


THE EARLY TRAIN ‘TO VERSAILLES. 
A BABOQN PASSENGER. 


“ Droll people one meets travelling—strange characters !” was the exclama- 
‘tion of my next neighbour in the Versailles train, as an oddly attired figure, 
‘with an enormous beard, and a tall Polish cap, got out at Sevres; and this, of 
‘all the ratl-roads in Europe, perhaps, preseuts the most motley array of travel- 
ilers. The “ militaire,” the shopkeeper, the actor of a minor theatre, the econo- 
imist Englishman, residing at Versaiiles for cheapness, the “ modeste,” the 
‘newspaper writer, are all to be met with, hastening to and from this favourite 
‘resort of the Parisians; and among a people so communicative, and so 
\well disposed to social intercourse, it is rare that even in this short journey 
jhe conversation does not take a character of amusement, if not actual in- 
terest. 

“The last time | went down in this train it was in company with M. 
Reet and, I assure you, no one could be more agreeable and affable,” 
said one. 

| “Horace Vernet was my companion last week," remarked another ; * indeed 
‘(never guessed who it was, until a chance ubservation of mine about one of 
‘his own pictures, when he avowed bis name.” . 

| “I had a more singular travelling companion still,’’ exclaimed a third ; “ no 
less a personage than Aboul Djerick, the Arab chief, whom the Marshal Bu- 
igeaud took prisoner.” 
“Ma foi! gentiemen,” said a dry old lady from the corner of the carriage, 
“these were not very remarkable characters after all. I remember coming 
down here with—what do you think—for my fellow traveller’ Only guess. 
But it is no use ; you would never hi: upon it—he was a baboon !” 


It was now three o'clock ; on the coming up of Desaix in sufficient time the 
last chance of the French depended. Luckily Desaix, on hearing the firing of 
cannon had divined the real state of affairs, and had turned his line of march 
to Marengo; at the very moment when the defeat of the French appeared in- 
evitable the heads of his colamns were seen at the entrance of the plain :— 

“The presence of Desaix changed the aspect of things. He was surrounded ; 
he was made acquainted with the occurrences of the day. The generals 
formed a circle about him and the First Consul, and discussed with warath the 
critical position of the army. Most of them advised retreat. The First Con- 
sul was not of this opinion, and he earnestly pressed Desaix for his. Desaix, 
surveying the devastated field of battle, then drawing out his watch and look- 
ing at the hour, replied to General Bonaparte in these simple and noble terms : 
“Yes, the battle is lost ; but it is only three o’clock ; there is time enough to 
gain another.’ General Bonaparte, delighted with the opinion of “-esaix, pre- 


** A baboon !” exclaimed all the party, in a breath. 

* Sacre bleu! madame, you must be jesting.” , 

“ No, gentlemen, nothing of the kind. te was tall fellow, as big as M. 
le Capitaine yonder ; and he had « tail—mon Dieu! what a tail. When the 
conductor showed him into the carriage, it tool: nearly a minute to adjust that 
enormous tail ” 

A very general roar of laughter met this speech, excited probably, more by 
the serious mauner of the old lady as she mentioned this occurrence, than by 
any thing even in the event itself, though all were unquestionably astonished to 
jaccount for the incident. 

“* Was he quiet, madame '”’ said one of the passengers. 
* Perfectly so,” replied she—* bien poli.” 
Another little outbreak of es pre at so singular a phrase, with reference to 


pared to avail himself of the succour brought him by that general, and of the 


[the manners of an ape, the party. 
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“He had probably made his escape from the Ja 
thin old gentleman opposite. 
**Mo, monsieur ; he lived in the Rue St. Denis.” 


he in the Garde Nationale, madame ?” 
“Tam not sure,” said the old lady, with a most provoking coolness. 
“And where was he going, may I ask ?” cried another. 
* To Versailles, monsieur—poor fellow, he wept very bitterly.” 


“ Diable !” exclaimed a lieutenant ; “he was a good citizen of Paris. ae 


rdin des Plantes,” cried a “© Tmust say that, in his excitement, the beast whisked the appendage to-and- 
i| 


fro with his paw, in a very furious manner. 

«Only conceive, madame, | have pssed the night in the open air; hunt. 
ed, chased, pursued—all on account of the accursed M. Laborde. I that was 
reared in a warm climate—brought up in every comfort—and habituated to the 


| most tender care—exposed, during six hours, to the damp dews of anight in the 
| Bois de Boulogne. | know it will fall on my chest, or I shall have an attack 
|of rheumatism. Ah, mon Dieu ! if I shouldn’t be able to climb and jump, it 


** Detestable beast !” exclaimed the old gentleman, “they make a horrid) would be better for me to be dead ’ 


mockery of humanity.” 
“ Ah! very true, monsiewr; there is a strong resemblance between the two, 


“*No, no,’ said I, trying to soothe him, ‘ don’t say that. Here am J, very 
happy and contented, and couldn’t spring over-a street gutter if you gave me 


species.” There was an unlucky applicability in this speech to the hooked | the Tuileries for doing it.’ Re 
nose, yellow-skinned, wrinkled little fellow it was addressed to, that once more’ | ‘** What has that to say to it?’ cried he, fiercely. ‘ Our instincts and pursuits 


——— a smile upon the party. 

* Was there no one with him, then? Who took care of him, madame?” 

was alone, monsieur. ‘The poor fellow was a ‘ gargon he told me sv 
meself.” 


“Told you so—the ape told you !—the baboon said that !"—exclaimed each | 


in turn of the party, while an outburst of laughter filled the carriage. 

“Tis quite true—just as J have the honour to tell you,” said the old lady, 
with the utmost gravity ; * and although I was as much surprised as you now 
are, when he first addressed me, he was so_ well-mannered, spoke such good 
French, and had so much agreeability, that I forgot my fears, and enjoyed his 
society very much.” 


Tt was not without a great effort that the party controlied themselves suffi- | 


ciently to hear the old lady’s explanation. ‘The very trvthfulness of her voice 
and accent added indescribably tothe absurdity ; for while she designated her 
singular companion always as M. le Singe, she spoke of him as :f he had been’ 


are very different.” 
| + Yes, thank God,’ muttered I below my breath, ‘I trast they are.’ 
| «Von live at Versailles, said he, suddenly. ‘ Do you happen to know An- 
toine Geoffroy, greffier of the Tribunai ?” 

“* Yes, parbleu !’ said J, ‘he is my husband ’ 

«Oh, madame ! what good fortune! He is the only man in France can as- 
‘sist me. I want him to catch M. Laborde. When can | see him? 

“* He will be down in the ten o’clock train,’ saidI. ‘ You can see him then, 
Rue de Petit Lait.’ 
| “*Ah, but where shall I lie concealed till then? If they should overtake 
me—if they found me out, I should be ruined.’ 
“* Come with me, then. I'll hide you safe enough.’ 
| The beast fell on its knees, and kissed my hand like a Christian, and mut- 
‘tered his gratitude till we reached the station. 

“Early as it was—only 6 o’clock—I confess I did not half like the notion 


a naturalized Frenchman, born to enjoy all the inestimable privileges of ‘ La of taking the creature’s arm, which he offered me, as we got out: but I was so 
Belle France.” Her story was this—but it is better, as far as may be, to give! fearful of provoking him, knowing their vindictive nature, that I assented with 
it in her own words :— as good a grace as [ was able, and away we went, he holding his tail festooned 

My husband, gentleman, is greffier of the Correctional Court of Paris ;, over his wrist, and carrying my carpet-bag in the other hand. So full was he 
and although obliged, during the session, to be every day at the Tribunal, we of his anger against M. Laborde, and his gratitude to me, that he could talk of 
reside at Versailles for cheapness, using the railroad to bring us to and from, nothing else as we went along, nor did he pay the slightest attention to the 


Paris Now, it chanced that I set out from Paris, whore I had spent the night 
at a friend’s house, by the early train, whici,you know, is at five o'clock. Very. 
few people travelled by that train ; imdeed, | believe the only use of it is, to 


go down to Versailles to bring up people from thence. It was a fine cheery) 


laughter and jesting onr appearance excited from the workmen who passed 
iby. : 
“* Madame has good taste in a cavalier,’ cried one. 
“*There’ii be a reward for that fellow to-morrow or next day,’ cried 


morning —cold, but bright—in the month of March, as | took my place alone another 

in one of the carriages of the train After the usual delay, (they are never, ‘Yes, yes—he is the biggest in the whole Jardin des Plantes,’ said a 
prompt with this train), the word ‘en route’ was given, and we started; but third. 

before the pace was accelerated to arapid rete, the door wes wrenched open by‘ Such were the pleasant commentaries that met my ears, even at that quiet 
the ‘ conducteur'—a large full-grown baboon, with his tail over his arm, step , hour. 
ped in—the door closed, and away we went. Ah! gentlemen, I never shall ‘* When we reached the Rue de Petit Lait, however, a very considerable 
forget that moment. The beast sat opposite me, just like monsieur there, with crowd followed us, consisting of labourers and people on their way to work ; 
his old parchment face, his round brown eyes, and his long-clawed paws. and I assure you I repented me sorely of the good nature that had exposed me 
which he clasped exactly like a human being. Mon Dieu! what agony was'|to such consequences ; for the mob pressed us closely, many being curious to 
mine! [f bad seen these creatures in the Jardin des Plantes, and knew them, examine the creature near, and some even going so far as to pat him with their 
to be so vicious ; bu: | thought the best thing to du was to cultivate the mon-| hands, and take up the tip of his tail in their fingers. ‘The beast, however, with 
ster's good graces, and so [ put my hand in my reticule and drew forth a mor-| admirable tect, never spoke a word, but endured the annoyance without any 
sel of cake, which } presented to him. signs of impatience—hoping, of course, that the Louse would soon screen him 

**Merci, madame,’ said he, with a polite bow, ‘I am not hungry.’ ||from their view ; but only think of the bad lack. When we arrived at the 

“ Ah! when [ heard him say this, I shought | should have died. The beast door, we rung, and rung, again and again, but no one came. In fact, the ser- 
spoke it as plain as | am speaking to you ; and he bowed his yellow face, aud vant not expecting me home before noon, had spent the night at a friend's 
made a gesture of his hand, if 1 may call it a hand, just this way. Whether house ; and there we were, in the open street, with a crowd ,acreasing every 
he remarked my astonishment, or perceived that I looked ill, [ can’t say ; but);moment around us. 
he observed, in a very gentle tone-— “* What is to be done 1’ said [, in utter despair; but before J had even ut- 

*** Madame is fatigued.’ tered the words, the beast disengaged himself from me, and, springing to the 

***Ah! monsieur,’ said I, ‘] never knew that you spoke French.’ ** jalousies,” scrambled his way up to the top of them. In a moment more he 

*** Oui parbleu !" said he, ‘I was born in the Pyrenees, and am only half a |was in the window of the second story, and then, again ascending in the same 
Spaniard.’ way, reached the third, the mob hsiling him with cries of ‘ Brave Singe !—well 

“* Monsieur's father, then,’ said }—‘ was he a Frenchman *’ ‘done ape!—mind your tail, old fellow !—that’s it, monkey !'—and so on, until 

“* Pauvre béte,’ said he ; ‘he was from the Basque Prov.nces. He was al||with a bound he sprung in through an open window, and then, popping out his 
wild fellow.’ head, and with a gesture of little politeness, made by his outstretched fingers 

“*J have no doubt of it,” said 1; ‘ ‘at it seems they caught him at last.’ on his nose, he cried out—* Messieurs j'ai lhouneur de vous saluer.’ ; 

“* You are right, madame. Sireng: « ough you should have guessed it.| “If every beast in the Jardin des Plantes, from the giraffe down to the chim- 
He was taken in Estremadura, where we joined a party of brigands. They panzee, had spoken, the astonishment could not have been more general ; at 
knew my father by his queue; for, amid all his difficulties, nothing could, first the mob were struck mute with amazement, but, after a moment, burst 
induce him to cot it off.’ forth into a roar of laughter. 

***7 don't wonder,’ said I; * it would have been very painful.’ “*Ah! I know that fellow—I have paid twenty sous to see him before now.’ 

“*Tt would have made his heart bleed, madame, to touch a hair of it. He |—eried one. 
was proud of that old queue ; and he might well be—it was the best-looking | ““*So have J,’ said another, ‘and it’s rare fur to look at him cracking nuts, 
tail in the north of Spain.’ and swinging himself ou the branch of a tree by his tail.’ 

«+ Bless my heart, thought I, these creatures have their vanities too.’ | « Atthis moment the door opened, and I slipped in without hearing further 

“*Ah! madame, we had more freedom in those diys. My father used to jof the commentaries of the crowd. Ina little time the servant returned, and 
tell me of the nights he has passed on the mountains, under the shade, or some |/prepared the breakfast ; and although, as you may suppose, | was very igne- 
times in the branches of the cork trees, with pleasant companions, fellows of rant what was exactly the kind of entertainment tv set before my guest, I got 
his own stamp. We were not hunted down then, as we are now; there was a great dish of apples, and a plate of chesnuts, and down we sat to our mea!.’ 
liberty then.’ ‘ | “© «That was a ring at the door, | think,’ said he, and as he spoke, my husband 

*** Well, for my part,’ ssid I, ‘ { should not dislike the Jardin des Plantes, ii entered the room. 

I was like one ofyou. It aint sobad to have one’s meals at regular times, “*Ah! you here?’ cried he, addressing M. le Singe. ‘ Parbleu, there’sa 
and a comfortable bed, and a good dry house.’ pretty work in Paris about you—it is all over the city this morning that you 

“© 7 don’t know what you mean by the Jardin des Plantes. I live in the ‘are off’ 


Rue St. Denis, and I for one fee! the chain about my ankles, under this vile, ‘And the Director!’ said the ape. 


** regime” we live in at present.’ 

“ He had managed to slip it off this time, anyhow ; for I saw the creature's 
were free. 

*** Ah! madame,’ exclaimed Le Singe, slapping hir forehead with his paw, 
men are but rogues, cheats, and swindlers.’ i 
“* Are apes better!’ said I, modestly. i| 
“*] protest I think they are,’ said he. ‘ Except a propensity te petty pil- | 
fering, they are honest !easts.’ 
“* They are most affectionate,’ said J, wishing to flatter him ; but he took | 
no notice of the observation. i} 
“ «Madame,’ exc!aimed he, after a pause and with a voice of unusual energy, , 


‘I was so near being caught in a trap this very morning.’ est avidity. 


‘* * Dear me,’ said I, * and they laid a trap for you.’ 


“*« An infernal trap,’ said he. ‘A mistake might have cost me my liberty) 
or life. Do you know M. Laborde, the directer of the Gymnase ?” while. 


“* | have heard of him, but no more.’ 

‘** What a “ fripon” he is! There is not such a scoundrel living ; but I'll 
have him yet. Let him not think to escape me! Pardon, madame—does my 
ail-inconvenience you 


Not atall, Pray, don’t stir.’ 


“« The old bear, he is off too.’ 

“+ So thought I to myself—it would appear the other beasts have made their 
escape too.’ 

“* Then, I suppose,’ said the ape, ‘ there will be no catching him.’ 

“«] fear not,’ said my husband, ‘but if they do succeed in overtaking the 
old fox, they’ll have the skin off him’ ae 

“Cruel enough, thought I to myself, considering it was the creature's 
stinct 
« «These, however, are the orders of the Court, and when you have signed 
this one, | shall set off in pursuit of him at once.’ So said my husband, as le 
produced aroll of papers from his pocket, which the ape perused with the great- 
«<« He'll be for crossing the water, I warrant.’ y 
“ ‘No doubt of it,’ said my husband. ‘France will be too hot for him for a 


“+ Poor beest,’ said he'll be happier in his native snows.’ 
| “ At this they both laughed heartily, and the ape signed his name to the 
‘papers, and brushed the sand over them with the tip of his tai). I 
"© We must get back to Paris at once,’ said he, ‘ and in a coach too, for 


{cannot have a mob after me again.’ 


| 


1845. 


ina three-cornered cock-hat, 


hour for two sous.’ | | discussion with his host. ‘The interest vf the subject had beguiled both, the 
« « Votre serviteur, madame,’ said he, with an angry whisk of his tail; for, nobleman impressed by having religious truth presented to him in a manner 
although ! did not intend it, the beast was annoyed at my remark. ||which rendered them apprehensible—the divine rejoicing in the opportunity 


« If it be only an impertinent allegory,” said the old gentleman opposite. less groves the first faint ated of rayless light was spreading, he felt that the 
|lattractions abroad were the 


of the 37th arrondissement, I repel the insinuation with contempt.” |jeome to sleep. 


“ Heaven forbid, gentlemen ; the facts I ave narrated are strictly true: | He had not been many seconds in the open air, when he became aware of 
my husband can confirm them in every particular, and 1 have only to regret! sounds, which gave a new direction to his thoughts. He could not account 
that any trait in the ape's character should suggest uncomfortable recollections for them, nor could he set his mind at rest, by thinking them of ordinary 
to yourselver.”’ joccurrence. After proceeding some time in the direction from which they 

e train had now reached its destination, and the old lady got out, amid came, he was arrested by a piece of water, which bounded the pleasure grounds 
the maledictions of some, and the stifled laughter of others of the passengers on that side. The boat was not in the little creek where it was usually 
—for, only one or two had shrewdness enough to perceive that she was one of moored, and he was ueither of the age nor the adventurous habits, for the mere 
those good credulous souls, who implicitly believed all she had narrated, and |satisfaction of curiosity, to cross the lake by swimming. Yet he was loath to 
whose judgment having been shaken by the miraculous power of a railroad, depart; and, as the noises became more and mose distinct, he began even to 
which converted the journey of a day into the trip of an hour, could really have’ entertain the idea of returning to the exploits of boyhood agam, so — 
swallowed any other amount of the apparently impossible, it might be her for- was he to retire witl the enigiwa unsolved, and so circuitous the landw 
tune to meet with. ‘route, by which be must have reached the opposite shure of the lake. While 

For the benefit of those who may not be as easy of belief as the good Ma- he deliberated, he heard the dash of oars, and, taking his place behind atree 
dame Geoffroy, let me add one word as the solution of this mystery. ‘The ape!|saw a boat with a single passenger, turn round by a little island, which had 
was no other than M. Gouffe, who, being engaged to perform as a moukey, in |before concealed it, and shoot rapidly into its accustomed harbour Rocog- 
the afterpiece of ‘ La Perouse,” was actually cracking nuts ina tree, when he nising the man to be a gamekeeper of Lord Aylmer's, he approached him, 
learned from a conversation in *‘ the flats,” that the director, M. Laborde, had||nd was spared the necessity of making a direct inquiry, by the promptitade 
jist made his escape, with all the fands of the theatre, and six months of M. jand frankness with which inquiry was anticipated. 

Gouffe’s own salary. Several police officers had already gained access tothe'| “Can it be Dr Connor?” said the man. “ Did your reverence hear 
back of the stage, and were arresting the actors as they retired. Poor Jocko them '” 
had nothing for it, then, but to put hrs agility to the test, and having climbed | ‘“ Hearwhat, Edwaris' Do you know what is the meaning of this noise 1” 
to the top of the tree, he scrambled in succession over the heads of several) “ They're out to-night, sir” 

scenes, till he reached the@ack of the stage, where watching his opportunity,) ‘“ They! Who are out?” 

he descended in safety, rushed down the stairs, and gained the street. By|| “ The paj ists, sir, or Romans, or rapparees, or whatever devils name— 
immense exertions he arrived at the Bois de Boulogne, where he lay concealed begging your reverence’s pardon—they call themselves. Is'nt it a poor case, 
until the starting of the early train for Versailles. The remainder of his ad-||sit, that his lordship will trust a fellow like Slattery? They are ina field 
venture the reader already knows jloutside the barbican gate ; and, to my certain knowledge, chis is the third night 

Satisfactory as this explanation may be to sowe, I confess | should be sorry jof their meeting, and every time Slauery sends his i nily, wife, children, and 
to make it, if I thonght it would reach the eyes or ears of poor Madame Geof-|/the maid, into the village, to stay with the wife's mother. I kept awake when 
froy, and thus disabuse her of a pleasant illusion, and the harmless gratification||f heard that they went this evening; and sure enough you may hear the gen- 
of recounting her story tu others as unsuspecting as herself. '\tlemen now at their amusement.” 

“Would it be possible to get nearer—to come in sight of this assem- 


THE NEVILLES OF GARRETSTOWN—A TALE 


* Possible and easy, sir, if you don’t mind a bit of a walk, and will cross 


OF 1760 , a the little lake with me—the tower near the barbican gate is the place.” 
BY HARRY LORREQUER, AUTHOR OF “CHARLES 0 MALLEY, ETC. | Doctor Connor soon reached the post of which, where his guide pointed out 
CHAPTER XXX —A CONFERENCE AT THE CASTLE. ‘a flight of steps by which he could ascend the tower; and advising him to 


The houses of parliament having voted addresses of acknowledgment to the||keep carefully onder cover, said thathe would himself lounge about to meet 
lord-lieutenant, to whose wisdom and determination they ascribed the suppres-| Slatiery, in the event of his making his appearance. 
sion of the riovs of the memorable third of December, his excellency got) “ ‘Ihere’s his house, sir,” said he, * and my lord takes his report that there’s 
through the fatigue of receiving this mark of respect ina spirit of laudable|'nothing mischievous doing in this quarter. | heard ‘em a week ago, but 
endurance. The ceremonial was over, lords and commons had retired, and the!’ when 4 spoke of it, his lordship said | was dreami g, for Slanery woald hear 
relieved duke felt it safe to yawn. iif there was any thing of the kind. You'll see for yourself now, sir—t'll stay 
But the day's fatigue was not over. he severest of its labours was yet to’ here, and if Slattery comes out, I'll bring him down with me, to help me with 
come. A suitor whose importunity was not to be resisted, Sir Thomas Bra \|some snares I'm making. 
ster, after some solicitation, had obtained the promise of an audience, and at Dr. Connor ascended, and when he looked over the field below him, he could 
half past four o’clock, the interview was to take place. The doke was, evi |'scarcely eredit his eyes, or believe it possible that such a tableaa as he 
dently, not much at his ease. ‘The pari he had recently enacted was a mere) looked apon could be real, so yreat the multitudes that covered the plain, and 
form—a form in which the habits of his life satisfied him he coud not goj/so Intle interrupted the silence in which their various evolutions» were accom- 
wrong. The discussion which he had reason to anticipate was matter of a) |plished 
wholly different description—the apprehension of it disturbed and flurried|| A field of considerable extent seemed covered with men, not crowded or 
im, : |seattered with the careless freedom of a disorderiy multitude, but arranged 
“ Twish "twere over,” said the duke, toa person of bold and strongly | in’o compact and regular masses. The ground was chequered—here a space, 
marked features, though of a good humvuared expression, and of a somewhat land there an organised body—but the vacancies were much less extensive 
tubicund visage, who sat at the opposite side of a round table placed near the) than the portions which were occupied, Parties were in motion over other 
fire; “I wish, Rigby, *twere weil‘ over; though it cannot jast longer than! |partsof the plain; but, nearly under the post where Dr. Connor was stationed, 
the half hoor at farthest.” there wasahalt. There he discerned a group standing together, of not more 
“| ventured to think your grace might be satistied with half the half hovr,||than six persons ; a body, consisting of about a hundred, stood before them. 
and have made arrangements that the aid de-carmp in waiting shall deliver.|/[t was evident they regarded tie keeper, who bad the adjacent part of the de= 
fifteen minutes after the Tipperary baronet’s entrance, a message that will cut imesne in charge, as one who was faithful to them, rather than to his master, 
rt the conference, unless your excellency see sojne reasor to prolong it.” | De, Connor could see that the party which had halted was undergoing an 
“ You were cautious, | hope, in tekingsuch a step as this. You had bet |/:nspection Musquets, pistols, swords, scythes, even pitchforks and clubs, 
ter retrace it. Countermand the order—Sir Thomas Brasier must not be|)were passed in review. When the weapons, of whatever description they 
ronted or disobliged. He may be somewhat 124 exacting; but he is a|/were, had been examined, the company er detachment marched on ia military 
thorough Protestant, and has never been deficient in civility or respect towards larray ; another took its place and sustained a similar scrutiny. 
ime. | It was not long before the review, of which, perhaps, the principal part had 
“Not he ; he will fail in no point of politeness, unless he find it more to}/taken piace previously, was concluded. After a very brief delay, the whole 
his purpose, ur more in his humour to be rude. You may be certain he will! |vbody was formed into a hollow square, the group which had conducted the 
press you close to-day.” ‘mspection taking post inthe centre Ifthe military part of the spectacle was 
“T hope to be prepared for him But, I must say, his views, so far as ]| such as to awaken surprise, the judicial, which followed, furnished matter for 
Understand them, are-not irrational. You seem to be, yourself, persuaded tha'/|still more serious reflection. Various disputes between contending}parties 
the riots of Monday were not a mere city tumult. Do you not say that|/seemed to be adjusted, complaints heard, senteuces pronounced, in some in- 
etnissaries and incendiaries from remote parts of the country, were seen in the|/stances inflicted wpon the spot, and endured with a submission which indica~ 
crowd. I have reason to believe that even Jesuit agency has been at work ;|/ted habits of cbedience. 
and if we do not look to the state of the rural districts with more vigilance|| By two cases of this description Dr. Connor wes strongly affected and 
¢tCamspection, we may have reason to regret our supineness before long.||shocked A man, bis arms fastened behind, was placed opposite the central 


7 me that letter of Dr. Connor, I should like to look it over again. group, of which all fell back a little, except cue, who was, it might be sup- 

Ri y bowed, and handed the letter. \posed, of highest authority. ‘This person spoke at some length to the mana- 

. ‘There isa half hour yet,” concluded his excellency, glancing at the! |cled culprit, who appeared asif endeavouring to defend or excuse himself. 
piece, as ts were set upon the table at his side, and he began toj|'The attempt was vain. The man’s shoulders were bared, and he was tied, in 
Tead, stooping posture, to a stump of a tree, A murmur passed round the ranks, 


i 
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« + Leave that to me,’ said my husband, ‘ I'l! see you safely home—mean-| The silence which ensued we would turn to account, by availing ourselves 
while, let me lend you a cloak and a hat,’ and, with these words, he dressed) of the interruption, and relating some of the circumstances to which the letter ; 
up the creature, so that when the collar was raised you would not have known owed its origin. If they were not essential to the interest of ourstory, they | 
him from that gentleman opposite. were characteristic ofa time when movements of some importance were ma- mn 
“ * Adieu,’ said he, ‘ madame,’ with a wave of his hand, ‘ au revoir, | hope, king changes in the character and condition of the people, and were unob- if 
if it would give you any pleasure to witness our little performances.” served or overlooked by those who had the power to arrest them. at 
« «No, no,’ said I, * there's a small creature gues about here, on an organ) Dr Connorhad, on a day in the preceding summer, outstaid the other A 
and ared coat, and I can have him for half an ‘guests at Avimer Castle ; and, afier their departure, was engaged in grave 34 
of the creature, nor of his companions, for my husband makes it a rule never to, their conference ended, night had mingled with morning. There is a kind of olf 
converse on topics relating to his business—and it seems he was, somehow or intellectual feverishness induced by arguinent or debate, from which slumber y 
other, mixed up in the transaction.”’ holds itself no less estranged than from a febrile affection of the body. Dr. fh ' 
“ But, madame,” cried one of the passengers, youdon't mean to palm this \Connor felt that the night’s discussion had thus left its power upon him; and i 
fable on us for realitv. and make us believe something more absurd than “sop when, in the retirement of his chamber, he compared the contending invitation iF 
himself ever invented 1” of a Juxurious couch, and of a fair demesne, over whose majestic and motion- ne 
“ 
“ Or if,” said a little white-faced fat man, with spectacles, “ or if it bes) his chamber opened on a terrace, which conducted to an enclosed pleasure- ah 
covert attack upun the National Garde of Paris, as the corporal of the 95th legion’ ground, and he descended to taste the freshuess of the season, before he lay $e 
if 
‘ 
& 
| 
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danger of being taken ‘This act of churlishness, it would appear, the guilty are of of the nature of mine, to think of any thing but the conflict which en- 
party ascribed to the evil disposition of his wife, against whom he was re-| gages them. In a naval engagement, the smallest frigate, during the heat of 
ceived as an accuser, although he was not permitted to evade thus the charge the action, will be all the world to its captain. The Irish parliament is such a 
against himself. Thetermagant wife was placed beside her tov submissive ship to me. 

partver. At first itseemed as if they were both to undergo the same punish. ** Do not, however, suppose me unthankful for your tidings of the night gaim- 
ment. Through respect, perhaps, fur the gentle sex, the scntence was, bols you were permitted to witness If these fellows abuse their liberty so, 
changed, and the woman's portion of the chasttsement was to be that of wit- Puck, and Oberon, and ‘Titania (at least, so says the Duchess,) will have no 
nessing her husband's. She was held fast and gapged ‘The male offender chance. 

was tied as his predecessor hai been. The first blow extorted a cry from) “ My acknowledgments would have had an earlier date but for my. absence 
him, and his wretched wife made an attempt to deliver herself from hercap- im England. Excuse the seeming tardiness and believe me, with unaltered re- 
tors,so sudden and vehement that she liberated one arm ; but it was only for|'gard and esteem, * Your friend, ** Beprorp.” 


i! an instant ; she was again seized and secured, and had the horror of witnes-|| * lt appears to me, that this was somewhat too flippant areply.* We shall 
q sing the continuance of her husband's agony, who was eflectually prevented bear no further tidings from that quarter.” 
H from repeating again an audible demonstration of his sufferings. ‘| ‘That was my hope and design, I must confess it.” 


To the incidents of this night, the letter alluded to by his grace the lord, ‘ Aud yet, Rigby, there is, I should be disposed to say, good sense in the 
lieutenant, owed its origin. Dr. Connor, although not eminent in position, had letter. As for the writer, he is quite a respectable person, whose statements, 
t access, through bis well-earned reputation, to some who were highest in) [| am persuaded, might be relied on.” 

power, and he felt that it would bea culpable omission of duty, were he not) ‘ No doubt, no doubt, my lord; but could they be actedon? That is the 
tu apprise the government of the very alarming occurrences which had fal-) question. Do you imagine that the advice hinted, very discernibly, by the par- 


i len under his observation. After narrating the circumstances which appeared) son, will correspond with the dictation of this Tipperary baronet and_his 
to him most worthy of notice, he proceeded thus —~ ‘friends ! Which do you iraagme will it be necessary for you to follow? You 
hi “‘ My purpose in troubling your excellency with these details, is to remind |have not come over here to zovern in Utopian fashion. To keep things as 
i you of a truth which you have. with your habitual condescension, more than, they are so long as you condescend to hold the viceroyalty, must be the bounds 


once endured from me when I was honoured with a private audience—that of your reasonable ambition. Things must jog (quere, job) on. Your excel- 
there exists in Ireland, a nation, of which the government and legislature take, lency is far tov wise to incur the responsibility of making any important change. 
little thought, but which is not thus neglected by persons who may engage it’| Why should you be disturbed with complaints and remonstrances such as these,” 
in enterprises disastrous to the best interests of the empire. | urge upon you jsaid he, touching Dr. Connor's letter, “ Your course will be much plainer 

the claims of this great nation. It exceeds in numbers more than five-fold the without them.” 
i colony over which you are set in authority, and if well governed, will repay in In this strain the viceroy and the secretary conversed until the time arrived 
more than that proportion the cares honestly bestowed upon it. Believe me,) for admitting Sir Thomas Brazier, who had been, for a few minutes previously, 
my lord, it may do, if not cared for, irreparable injury. Reflect, I beseech jin waiting. Whatever inay have been the anxiety in the mind of the viceroy, 
ou, on the incidents I have had the honour to bring under your consideration | here was vo intimation oi trouble or embarrassment in his countenance or man- 
he government of lawless authority must be very secure, when it can adven |\ner, as be received the unwelcome visit. Sir Thomas was less careful to 
ture on punishment of such a nature as I have described. It must be very ac | govern his looks, which showed someting like distrust ; aud a resolution, also, 
ceptable to those over whom its force is exerted, when they will actually be-) not to be duped or discomfited. He appeared as the representative of a con- 
come instruments and agents for it in inflicting a chastisemeut against which) siderable number of the gentry of Munster, who very strongly disapproved of 
the best affections of the human heart would seem to revolt. The authority the policy on which government had been, for some time acting, in that part 


which can venture safely on inflicting stripes upou man, and public shame on, 
woman, must be firmly seated. Your excellency has a rival aud antagonist—| 
do not think too meanly of bim ” 

‘“* Many a time, my lord, I have listened with astonishment, no Jess than mor-| 
tification, to the discussions of your gieat political leaders and partizans, when! 
I have been for a time admitted into your world of Dublin. ‘T'o maintain the, 
English interest, the cry of one party ; to advance the Jrish interest, that of 
another; and both thinking of nothing more than of that fraction, small frac-| 


tion, of the people of this country who can exercise influence in the discussion | 


of great political questions, both forgetting that five times that number stand,, 
as it were, without aud remote ; both forgetting that the people thus separated! 
will make out political plots, as they are not destitute of political interests, for 
themselves. [t is, indeed, a fearful thing to govern for a’fifth or sixth of the! 

ple, and to expect that however the remainwg portion may be affected i 
will be satistied, because their superiors are so. 

* To maintain the Engiish interest! And how! By distributing places) 
and pensions to men of English birth, or English by descent, and taking care. 
that none of these good things pamper the passions or swell the pride of those, 
whose origin is more equivocal. To maintain the English interest by devoting 
the army, the law, and the church, to the cupidity of its partizans, as if wis- 
dom, goudness, power to captivate and instruct were all unmeet to be agencies 
in upholding or extending the power of England, or as if such agencies could 
not be engaged in her service when she had once taken up the resolution of 
governing well | 

But this is a digression All I would now observe, is, that these two par- 
ties, the English an the Irish interests, as they most absurdly style themselves 
are prosecuting their petty quarrels, blindly, m the presence of a third party, 
which they seem determined not to see, although it is making preparations to 
devour them both. ‘They make laws prohibiting this great party to be, and 
then, satisfied with the effort of legislation which applies to things not seen, 


the old principle, de non apparentibus, they turn passionately to their wreteb-_|| 


ed squabbles for power and place, with as mad a security as if they had not; 
leftthe great party, which they prohibit existing, organised ; and with leaders; 
better and abler than the best and ablest among themselves. 

** Your excellency will see that | am frank in my observations. Had it not 
been for the encouragement you have condescended to give to me, | 
might be censured for bemg too daring and unceremonious. 1 do not ask you 
to ive a freedom which you have yourself emboldened me to exercise, and 
iu which I beseech you to remember that there is more of [reland than the Cas-| 
tle and the parliameut house ; and the population is more extensive than the, 
portion of it which is permitted to exert a direct influence upon political mea- 
sures. To the vafranchised part of it | would entreat the most serious atten- 
tion ef your government. [do not wish you to bestow upon it any privileges 
which would be incompatible with the true interests of the country, and the 
security of the House of Brunswick ; but I would have the whole population 
of Ireland regarded as capable of being reclauned to loyalty, and rendered 
worthy of freedom. If the privileges of citizenship must be withheld from a 
portion of the people, I would leave upon them, rather than upon the govern 
ment, the odium of the distinction, and all those who have proved themselves, 
unworthy of power, I would watch over, with as much vigilance aud jealousy, 
as over those, who, on strong grounds, are suspected of treason.” 

The Duke of Bedford read over the whole letter from which the preceding 
extract has been given, and asked,—** How was this letter answered ?” 

“* With your excellency’s permission, I can fetch you, in a few minutes, a 


jof Ireland, and who resolutely demanded, indeed, it night be said, insisted 
ion, achange of measures ‘Their first intention was to have waited on the 
jord-lientenant in a body, with their list of grievances: but, finally, they had 
‘been induced to commit their cause, with a view to ayBid toe great an eclat, to 
‘one individaal, and had contided this important trust to Sir Thomas Brazier. 

| How their delegate discharged his duty, and of what nature it was, may be 
gathered from the brief notice we can afford to give of his conference with the 
lviceroy, 

“ Oor requests are set down, my lord,”’ said Brazier, “ in this paper. Yoo 
will find that they are in substance limited to two. The military in the district 
you see traced in this map to be doubled, with an addition of some troops of 
light cavalry, from four to eight ; the gentlemen of the country to be consulted 
lin the disposition of them. And we require also the permission to make it 
|known that a special commission will be granted by the government, whenever 
‘the grand inquest of the county think it expedient to apply for it.” 

“ These are high demands In the event of its being found inexpedient or 
impossible to graut them, are you prepared to say what follows ?” 
| © Yes, my lord, with all plainness. The uoblemen and gentlemen, whose 
names you read in this list, accompany me to London, to lay the statement of 
our grievances before the throne. We have not decided on any fur- 
ther course, because we cannot anticipate that his majesty will refuse us jus- 
tice” 

“Should his majesty be advised to regard your demands as excessive, you 
cannot say what course you would adopt?” 

*- We could not think of imagining any such answer from the throne. If, 
\contrary to our reasonable and loyal anticipations, it were returned, I appre- 
jnend we should petition for the removal of ministers who had given pernicious 
advice to the sovereign, and can have no fear that a very decided majority in 
the Irish Parliament would subscribe the petition And, I may add, my lord 
duke, would give effect to it.” 

* What should you think, Rigby, of a movement of this description,”’ said 
the viceroy, addressing the man of business, and thus giving him an opportuni- 
jty te take a part ia the conference. 
| * Its inconveniences, I should think, my lord, are too manifest to demand, 
or even admit of, exposure. It would have many of the effects of a declaration 
of war on the part of the Irish Parliament, and would force the British govern- 
ment to call out into exertion a dormant authority, which it would be far better 
to leave Jatent, as it is at present.”" 

“ Better no doubt,” answered Sir Thomas ; ‘‘and therefore we hold it im- 
possible that a British cabinet can force matters to such an extremity, by re- 
fusing to accede to our most natural and moderate requests. We want to 
keep this country for England, and we do not think our pd greaner for aid to 
do so should be disregarded, simply because the defence of our own lives and 
properties is one among the objects we contemplate.” 

“ Sir Thomas will pardon me,” said Mr. Rigby, ‘if I venture to say that 
the measures he proposes are not the only measures which may prove benefi- 
cial to the country. It has been sometimes suggested to the government—in- 
deed. here is a letter (with your excellency’s permission, | would show it 'o 
‘Sir Thomas Brasier,) from a respectable individual in the south of Ireland, who 
jseems to recommend a policy differing from yours. The primate, too, enter- 
tains a somewhat different opiuion.”’ 

* We agree with his gsace, and thinkthe note much move likely to have been we 
secretary's, than the viceroy’s. We find, further, that it dues not appear in the Bed- 


fo-d correspondence, receutly published by Lora John Russell,and would gladly give 
the duke the benefit of this negative testimony, were it not that other omissions de- 


of the reply.” 
ive this one of authority. a very striking fact, and one which does not seein to 
r. Rigby, late secretary, still confidential friend and adviser of the duke,| joi of an agreeable explanation, that the Duke of Bedford’s account of the disturb- 
ily returned. ances jn Dublin, on December 3rd, has been omitted or suppressed—suppressed, as We 


“Thave the answer, my lord. Dr, Connos’s letter reached the Castle while 


jskould be disposed to infer, in the absence of all explanation from the noble editor. 


- 
low, but loud ~—— for Dr. Connor to hear “ for thieving.” An execu-|\you were in England, and remained for some time unanswered. Your grace 
tioner approached the tree, and at a signal, the first heavy blow fell, Blood dictated its substance, and signed it. It is here :— 
sprang from under the lash, and the sufferer shook, bat did not groan. Dr.| ‘ Never make excuses to me for any communication you are so good to send 
Connor closed his eyes, but he heard the repetition of the sharp, heavy lash. me. There are few men living to whom I would speak as [I have spoken to 
interrupted by no other sound from either sufferer or spectators. At last the||you. ‘Those with whom I have been so confidential need not fear that I wil] 
dreadful punishment was over—the sounds of torture ceased-—the sufferer was take offence when they do not mean to give it. 
removed and given in charge to one who seemed attending to his wounds _ “ But you must make allowance for my difficulties. You ask me to remem- 
Another man was now brought forward, whose crime, Dr. Connor could) ber that there is a country, or a world, or something of the kind, outside 
collect, was the refusal to harbour a brother wounded, under pursuit, and in Dublin It is hard, believe me, for those whose occupations lie within it, and 
4 
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Sir Thomas glanced at the letter. ‘admirable mimics, catching up to the life civilised speech and action. * Good 
« It is,” said he, * from a good man and a wise—Dr. Connor, [| am aware morning, sir!’ say the piccaninies with the utmost gravity. * Where you go?’ 
of his views, and have no doubt that if they were effectually carried out, they jasks another. There is something inexpressibly ludicrous im the circumstance 
might tend to the public good: but I know you have no intention of acting on that these ugliest pieces of human nature are heard singing in Melbourne * Id 
them. 1 speak frankly, my lord. The duty ¢ aim discharging requires that | be a buttery’ ‘to-day, soon after my return home, being alone in the house, 
should do so. You had this letter, before your lest important communication |[ heard the most melancholy noise in the bush, not far otf : | thought some one 
to parliament was made. If you had any thought of acting on it, you would had met with a serious accident and ran out terrified. It proved to be the fore- 
hardly have expressed your opinion of the Roman Catholics so plainly and so ‘running announcement of three coming black fellows. ‘Two women, one with 
unfavourably. We want ro more than that the policy you observe towards us ja piccaniny at her back, had turned down to the ford below. ‘Three men came 
be consistent. If y*. chink the Roman Catholics can be made good subjects forward. One of them had on a short whire sailor's frock, and common black- 
by granting them privileges, try your expeziment fairly. If you continue to wool hat The others had brown blankets wrapped round them loosely. 
think, as your exellency has recently intimated, that it is upon the Protestanis |Their hair was ornamented with white cockatoo feathers, and profusely with 
of Ireland exclusively the crown and government must depend, then hear the kangaroo teeth. Their object was to beg white money When I turned one 
appeal ofethe ’rotestants ; and if it be reasonable, do not refuse it Remem- of my pockets out to show them | had nothiag, they langhed in their joud man- 
ber the dangers to which we are continually exposing ourselves, in discharging jner, and felt atthe other. So away they went, dissatisfied ; and they, with the 
the duties of loyal subjects, and let us have some frank acknowledgnent of women and child, busied themselves in crossing the ford. Soon they disap- 
our services.” |peared in the bush on the other side of the river. The men were armed with 
“ Some men say,” said Rigby, “ that you have what you ask for.” jspears and waddies.”’ 
“ What have we, sir?” | Flies, floods, and grasshoppers, make sad work of the farmer's toil in Aus- 
“ The acknowledgment you claim.” tralia Felix. Society, too, dues not wear its most engaging aspect :— 
“ As bow, Mr Secretary Rigby ! I beg pardon—Master of the Rolls ” | «Twill give the result, from my note book :—* Heigho for farming in Aus- 
“In your estates, Sir Thomas, your large domains, high station, and privi tralia! ‘The first set crop of potatoes have been, as they were last year, des- 
leges.”” troyed by a flood Again they have been set; and again the uprising green 
“Are thove what you call acknowledgments?—the lands ovr ancestors.|and goodly rows have shown themselves, to be eaten by flies in myriads ; and 
bought with their blood, and made valuable by their industry ! You misunder- what escapes the fly, is devoured by clouds of grasshoppers, very locusts in 
stand the matter altogether. ‘The upstart vcribe of a lord lieotenant, who tas jvoracity. Everything green disappears before them. Rows of full-grown 
never had a higher claim on his superiors (and no claim en the public) than ob |\cabyages have vani-hed, leaving the stalks hollowed out like egg-cups. Every- 
viousness and buffeonery can supply, has had more abundant favours heaped |thing is devoured, or dies partly eaten. All things in this country seem to 
upon him thar, men of the best bloed in the Jand, and who had rendered to |work together for the tarmer's rain. Were there no floods, no flies, no grase- 
their country the noblest services. Remember, my lord duke, how many no jhoppers, the market is perfectly glutted, independently of the regular farmer 
bleman and gentlemen, having vast possession in Ireland, have their residence \or lauded proprietor, from the Crown lands, * * Thou poor pitiful, care.worn, 
in England ; remeber how we, who reside here, by our unceasing vigilance, ‘fiy-bittea, flood-pers: cuted, grasshopper-devoured Australian tarmer, what doest 
and exertions, and at the constant peri! of our lives, in the midst of a popola- thou in this country! ‘Thou art nether sanctioned by Government. nor hea- 
tion classed in your public declaration with enemics to the British throne, main || ven-premitted! Away with thee from thee land.’ * * About this time I met 
tain the connection with England. Wil! you think it mght to aid us? Or, \caswally ina newspaper a pound keeper's advertisement, from which | learnt 
will you supply us with an argument for abandoning a post of danger, in which that two of the bullocks which had strayed away from us neatly two years be- 
England forsakes us, and making our case in all respects the same with that of fore, were offered, and’ most likely sold, by avetion to pay the pounding expen- 
the absentees ?” jses, just thedsy before. Thither | walked—twenty-four miles it was from our 
Why should we continue our report? Sir Tomas Brasier addressed his im farm to Ka kallo pound—to learn the result. [1 rained ¢readfully, and the wind 
petuous remonstrances to men who had no fixed principles of political justice) and rain faced me; | had a miserable wall thither, to learn that there was, out 
or political expediency ; at Jeast, uo sach knowledge as wou!d enable them to! lof £30 which the three stray cattle had originally cost us, coming to us, over 
apply their principles to the wants of Ireland ; and the discussion ended in @ |and above expenses, 41. 4s. A good colonial dividend, only we did not get its. 
promise that the oltimatum, an ultmatu:n in unison, although he did not say My brother, tinding the pound keeper about to be discharged for roguery in his 
so, with his grace’s preconceptions, of the subscribing Munster gentry, office, and seeing there was no possibility, without much trouble, of obtaining 
should be recommended to the favourable consideration of the British minis. the cash, accepted what the fellow offered instead, a good mahogany chest of 
ters. idrawers.”’ 
| Here is another of Mr. Howitt's Australian pictures :—= 
nen a *“ About the commencement of 1842 we began to clear the best portion, as 
HOWLTT’S AUSTRALIA. regarded soil, of jand on our farm—about acres of meadow we 
Impressions of Australia Felix, during Four Years’ Residence in that Colony : \nad been afraid of doing from the first, so serious a labour it seemed. Over- 
Australian Poems, §c. By Richard Howitt Longman & Co. ‘grown it was with quantities of the largest red gom trees, burthened with dead 
Though personal loss and failure have set their seal un the pages of this| prostrate iranks, full of stumps, and covered with tea-tree scrub. This task, 
journal; and the author, moreuver, is generally apt to be pragmatical and seif | alter several months’ incessant tol, my nephew and my-elf accomplished. If 
important, whether in his prose or verse, these * Impressions’ inake up an amus- |€Ver 4 bit of ground was earned by the labour sestowed upon at, that was The 
ing volume : one, too, which taken cum grano, may be useful. The first eighty, ‘ising sun found us felling Wees, severing with our saw the tranks, and grub- 
pages or thereabouts are devoted to the voyage out ; and are interspersed with ,0'g up reots: underthe burning noon-day sun we were often roasting our- 
some simple and natural verses. Mr. Howitt’s experiences of the Land of \selves by huge fires: and the sun dipped down im the western waves leaving 
Promise are given in the form of fraginenis rather thau a counected narrative ("8 thankful for the short cout twilight, still at our labour. What was the re- 
We must draw on them to show what hard work poets nay be called upon to [sult 7 We made the plot of land like a garden: fenced it with the post and 
do. The scene is Melbourne :-— rail split by oarselves out of the timLer we had felled ; planted it with potatoes; 
“Day after day i was no slight army of trees against which we had to do |, just as the rows were looking green and beautiful, there came a flood, des- 
battle; we had to fight hard with them to gain possession of the soil, for the |Woyed the crop, and we had to plant it again. Nor was that the only loss : 
trees in those days were giants. [ then felt thankful, knowing well how to ap ‘there were two aplitrers located near us, and these men | had engaged to pet 


preciate my advantages, that having been born and brought up en au English 
farm, all kinds of tools, agricultural and others, were at home m my hands 
There was a worid of work, diggivg to lay bare the roots, felling, and then cut 
ting the boles and boughs vp with the saw and axe Such of the boles as were 
good for anything we cut into proper lengths for posis ; splitting and mortising 
them for that purpose. Rails also we liad to get when there were any boughs 


straight enough. Sume of the trees were of unconscionable girth, six or engin) 


yards incircumference. [immense was the space of ground that had to be dug 
away to lay bare the roots. And then, what rovts! they were tuo large to be 
cut through with the axe ; we were compelled to saw them in two with the 


ifur me, as they had a license to split on the Crown laads, a quantity of 
||pusts on the opposite side of the river; these, for whch | had paid nearly six 
pounds, were carried away also. Othe flood! A pretry condition the splitters 
jwere intoo. ‘These two men had been conviets. Their hands were horny 
jwith toil; thecr faces tanned and tawny ; thew bodies seemed compounds of 
‘iron and leather. Hard werkers they were, and hard drinkers. ‘Their two 
jhuts, made of slabs and bark, were in the flat in one of the farthest bends of the 
iriver, One of them kept as housekeeper a female friend, and this friend, had 
‘|then another with her on a visit from Melbourne. They were at this time left 
ja’one, for their woodmen were trying to quench their drought in the town. 


cross-cut saw. Qae of these monsters of the wild'was fifteen days burning ; Heavy rams there must have been on the eastern alps, or rather a sudden thaw 
burning night and day, and was a regular ox-roasting fire ali the time. We |’! svow which does sometunes take place im summer, for the dlvod rose rapid- 
entirely routed the quiet of that old primeval forest solitude, rousing the echo |'¥- A‘ midnight, instead of our forty yards of river, the movnlight gli:tered 
of ages on the other side of the river, that shouted back to us the stroke of the! |! 4 plam of water two imitles in width. There steod the huts ; we could see 
are, and the groan and crash of failing gum-trees. Night never came too soon them in the rising food, not yet swept away, and the women were in them, 
and we slept without rocking. ‘Then what curious and yovel creatures,—ban-_ There was a scream in that direction The fleod had been noticed in Mel. 
dicoots,Aly ing squirrels, opossuins, bats, snakes, suanas, and lizards—we disturb | bourne, and the drinkers thoughtaccidentally about the women, and were come, 
ed, bringing down with dust and thunder their oid domiciles about their ears | Phe waters were out everywhere; after taking a long circuit, they managed 
Sometimes, also, we found nests of young birds and of young wild cats ; preity |'? wade to the huts; and the sereain we had heard had escaped one of the we- 
black creatures, spotted with white. ‘The wild denizens looked at us wildly. /@en when, in a deeper current, she had gone, in their retreat, over bead; and 
thinking, probably, that we were rough reformers, desperate radicals, aud had they must have been drowned, had the men not arrived jost as they did, and 
no respect for immemorial and vested rights. |t was unnatural work, and cruel; led them through the flood carefully by the hand. Soon the huts, the beds, the 
especially when, pile after pile, we added to our other ravages, the torment nedd ng, clothes, hats, and bonnets, went, in one ruinous sweep, down the broad 
and innovation of vast fires. ‘The horrid gaps and blank openings in the grand @¥frent. eh : 
old woods seemed, I felt attimes to reproach us. It was reckless waste, ina| ~ Try again”—though hardly as good a motto as * Persevere”’—is not the 
coalless country, to commit so much fuel to the flames. Timber, too, hard in WF device under which pioneers and pilgrims can struggle onward But 
its grain as iron almost, yet ruddy, and more beautiful than mahogany. No|Mr Howitt, wo suspect, early lost heart and hope. Possibly, too, he was em- 
matter, we could not eat wood ; we must do violence to our sense of the Beau-, ployed more to his liking in exploring the fine scenery of the New World, 
tifal, and to Natare’s sanctities; we must have corn land, and we, with im-,/'b@® in fighting with hardships and discouragements. At all events his * Walk 
mense labour, cleared seventeen acres On one occasion I was laid up for a towards the Australian Alps’ is his pleasantest chapter, Another excursion 
fortnight, keeping my bed part of the time, having been struck by a falling narrated in a lively.though somewhat too unmethodical a manner, is the * Walk 
tree.” to Western Port and Cape Schanck ;'—but perhaps, as this book is poetical, 

Freer and less scrupulous “ pencillings "? have hardly ever been put forth 8 well as statistical and controversial, we shall best content author and rea-— 
than Mr. Howitt’s. Here is one of a party whom the tale may never reach : so |4fs by affording a specimen of the verse it contains ;— 
we are not “ flinging about fire” in quoting it :— OLD IMPRESSIONS. 

“ December 8 No rain, Nothing to be done. Go again to Melbourne. Nay—tell me not, the exile said, 
Much amused to-day by the ceremonious politeness of a native woman. There. You think this land as fair as ours ; 
she stood in a perfect state of nudity, a little way from the road, by her miam, | That endless spriog around us spread, 
smiling, or rather grimacing ; for there is nothing of heart or intellect in that That blessings rise on every hand : 
movement of the black countenance. She waved her hand and head to me, O, give to me our country’s flowers— 
hot ungracefully : the trick imitated from some Melbournite, ‘The blacks are, And give to me our native land ! ~~ 
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¢ Twine, disembowered and give to sun and breeze 


Our churchyard, with its old gray wall ; 
Our church, with its sweet sabbath-bell ; 
Our village fields, so green and sinall, 
’ The primrose in my native dell : 
I see, I hear, | feel them all— 
In memory know and love them well. 


to his wife, when he thinks of going through the world keeping somethi 
to himself which he won't let her know. Man and wife one, indeed! "* 
should like to know how that can be when a man’s a mason—when he 
keeps a secret that sets him and his wife apart? Ha, you men sake the 


‘laws, and so you take good care to have all the best of ‘em to yourselves - 


otherwise a woman ought to be allowed a divorce when a man becomes 


The bell-bird, by the river heard ; 

The whip-bird, which surprised I hear, 
In me have powerful memories stirred 

Of other scenes and strains more dear ; 
Of sweeter songs than these afford, 

The thrash aud blackbird warbling clear. 


The robin which I here behold, i 


Most beautiful with breast of flame !— 
No cottage enterer, shyly bold, 

No household bird in seasons drear,— 
Is wild, is silent ; not the same | 
Babe-burying bird of ancient fame ; 

Where is the strain I wont to hear, } 

The song of russet leaves and sere ! 
O, call it by some other name! 


I'm tired of woods for ever green : 
I pine to see the leaves decay : 
To see them, as our own are seen, 
Turn crimson, orange, russet, grey : 
To see them, as I've seen them oft, 
By tempests torn and whirled aloft ; 
Or, on some bland autumual day, 
A golden season still and soft, 
In woodland walk, in garden croft, 
Die silently, and drop away. 
* * * * * 


That a writer of whose feelings the above stanzas formed the natural ex- 
ion, was the man for colonial life and euterprise few will assert. There 
is Poetry everywhere ; and every condition of life—if its blessed influence be 
healthily courted and honestly turned to account—is sweetened by its aid and 
presence. But to thrive in Australia, the poet must look to the future and not 
te the past. He must be less ready to turn pensively back with Richard How- 
itt, than to sing cheerily with Bryant :— 
Look now abroad—another race has filled 
These populous borders —wide the wood recedes 
And towns shoot up, and fertile realms are tilled ; 
The land is full of harvests and green meads ; 
Streaws numberless, that many a fountain feeds, 


Their virgin water; the full region leads 
New colonies forth, that towards the western seas 
Spread, like a rapid flame among the autumnal trees. 


Enough has been said to give the reader a fair impression of the mixed con-| 
tents of this volume, as also of the temper of the author. As an article like 
this is hardly the proper arena for the discussion of colonial grievances, we) 


will take leave of Mr. Richard Howitt, wishing him success now that he has 


masou. When he’s gota sort of corner-cupboard in his heart—a secret 
‘place in his mind—that his poor wife isn’t allowed to rummage! 

' Caudle, you shan’t close your eyes for a week—no, you shan’t—unless 
lyou tell me some of it. Come, there’s a good creature; there’s a love, 
‘lm sure, Caudle, 1 wouldn’t refuse you anything—and you know it, or 
‘ought to know it by this time. I only wish I had asecret! To whom 
should I think of confiding it, but to my dear husband! I should be misera- 
‘ble to keep it to myself, and you know it. Now, Caudle? 

“* Was there ever such a man! A man, indeed! A brute !—yes, Mr. 
‘Caudle, an unfeeling, brutal creature, when you might oblige me, and you 
won't. I'm sure | don’t object to your being a mason; not at all, Caudle ; 
'| dare say it’s a very good thing; | dare say it is—it’s only your makinga 
jsecret of it that vexes me. But you'll tell’me—you’ll tell your own Mar. 
garet ? You won't! You're a wretch, Mr. Caudle. 

| * But | know why: oh, yes, 1 cantell. The fact is, you’re ashamed tou 


‘\let me know whiat a fool they’ve been making of you. That’s it. You, at 
‘ivour time of life—the father of a family. I should be ashamed of myself, 


Caudle 

* And I suppose you'll be going to what you call your Lodge every night, 
now. Lodge, indeed! Pretty place it must be, where they don’t admit 
women. Nice goings on, | daresay. ‘Then you call one another brethren. 
Brethren! I’m sure you'd relations enough, you didn’t want any more. 

** But I know what all this masonry’s about. It’s only an excuse to get 
away from your wives and families, that you may feast and drink together, 
that’s all. That’s the secret. And to abuse women,—as if they were infe- 
‘rior animals, and not to be trusted. That’s the secret; and nothing else. 

“« Now, Caudle, don’t let us quarrel. Yes, | know you're in pain. Still, 
Caudle, my love; Caudle! Dearest, I say! Caudle! Caud—” 

| “T recollect nothing more,” says Caudle, ‘for here, thank Providence! 
{ fell asleep.” 

MR. CAUDLE HAS BEEN TO GREENWICH FAIR. 

Hem !—So Mr. Caudle: I hope you enjoyed yourself at Greenwich. How 
do I know you've been at Greenwich? I know it very well, sir: know all 
about it: know more than you think I know. I thought there was some- 
thing in the wind. Yes, I was sure of it, when you went out of the house, 
today. I knew it by the looks of you, though I didn’t say anything. 


‘Upon my word ! And you call yourself a respectable man, and the father 


of a family! Going toa fair amongst all sorts of people—at your time of 
life. Yes; and never think of taking your wife with you. Oh no! you 
can go and enjoy yourself out, with | don’t know who: go out, and make 
yourself very pleasant, | dare say. Don’t tell me: I hear what a nice com- 
‘panion Mr. Caudle is: what a good tempered person. Ha! | only wish 
people could see you at home, that’s all. Butso itis withmen, They 
can keep all their good temper for out of doors—their wives never see any 
of it. Oh dear! I’m sure I don’t know who'd be a poor woman ! 

“Now, Caudle, I’m not in an ill temper; not at all. [know I used to 
be a fool when we were first married :I used to worry and fret inyself to 
ideath when you went out; but I’ve got over that. I wouldn’t put myself 
out of the way now for the best man that ever trod. For what thanks does 


‘a poor woman get? None at all. No: it’s those who don’t care for their 


again cast his lot in Old England. ‘families, who are the best thought of. 1 only wish 1 could bring myself 
MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES. ||_* And why couldn't you say, like a man, you were going io Greenwich 


CAUDLE HAS BEEN MADE A MASON.—MRS. CAUDLE INDIGNANT AND 
CURIOUS. 
** Now, Mr. Caudle—Mr. Caudle, I say: oh! you can’t be asleep already, 


Fair when you went out? It’s no use your’e saying that, Mr. Caudle : 


\\don’t tell me that you didn’t think of going; you’d made your mind * to 
ike 


it, and you know it. Pretty games you’ve had, no doubt! I should 


I know—Now, what [ mean to say is this; there’s no use, none at all, in)!to have been behind you, that’s all. A man at your time of life! 


our having any disturbance about the matter; but, at last my mind’s made| 
up, Mr. Caudle ; I shall leave you. Either I know all you’ve been doing) 
to-night, or to-ihorrow morning I quit the house. No, no; there’s an end. 
of the marriage-state, I think—an end of all confidence between man and) 
wife—if a husband’s to have secrets and keep ’em all to himself. Pretty, 


secrets they inust be, when his own wife can’t know ’em. Not fit for any/ly 


decent person to know, I’m sure, if that’s the case. Now, Caudle, don’t let: 
us quarrel; there’s a good soul, tell me what it’s all about? A pack of 
nonsense, I dare say ; still—not that I care much about it—still, | should) 
like to know. There’sadear. Eh? Oh, don't tell me there’s nothing in 
it; I know better. I’m not a fool, Mrz Caudle; I know there’s a good deal 
init. Now, Caudle; just tell mea little bit of it. ['m sure I'd tell you, 
anything. You know | would. Well? 

“Caudle, you’re cnough to vex a saint! Now, don’t you think you're, 
going to sleep; because you’re not. Do you suppose I'd ever suffered you 
to go and be made a mason, if | didn’t suppose I was to know the secret, too?| 
Not that it’s anything to know, I dare say; and that’s why I’m deterinined’ 
to know it. 


“ But I know what it is; oh yes, there can be no doubt. The secret is, | 


to ill-use poor women; to tyraunise over em; to make ’em your slaves; 
especially your wives. It must be something of the sort, or you wouldn’t! 
be ashamed to have it knowa. What's right and proper never need be done! 
in secret. It’s an insult to a woman fora man to be a free-mason, and let 
his wife know nothing of it. But, poor soul! she’s sure to know it some-| 
how—for nice husbands they all make. Yes, yes; a part of the secret is to’ 
think better of all the world than their own wives and families. I’m sure; 
men have quite enough to care for—that is, if they act properly—-to care, 
for them they have at home. They can’t have much care to spare for the. 
world besides. 

** And I suppose they cail you Brother Caudle? A pretty brother, in- 
deed! Going and dressing yourself up in an apron like a turnpike man— 
for that’s what you look like. And I should like to know what the apron’s 
for? There must be something in it not very respectable, I’m sure. Well, 
I only wish I was Queen for a day or two. I’d put an end to free-masonry, 
and all such trumpery, I know. 

“Now, come, Caudle; don’t let’s quarrel. Eh! You're not in pain, 
dear? What’s it all about? What are you lying laughing there at? But 
I’m a fool to trouble my head about you. 

. And you’re not going to let me know the secret,eh? You mean to 
say,—you're not? Now, Caudle, you know it’s a hard matter to put me in, 
a passion—not that I care about the secret itself: no, I wouldn’t give a but- 
ton to know it, for it’s all nonsense I’m sure. It isn’t the secret I care 


“ And [, of course, never wantto go out. Ohno! I may stay at home 
with the cat. You couldn't think of taking your wife and children, like 
any other decent man,toa fair. Ohno; you never care tobe seen with 
us. I’m sure, many people don’t know you're married: how can they? 
Your wife’s never seen with you. Ohno; anybody but those belonging to 
fou ! 

** Greenwich Fair, indeed! Yes,—and of course you went up and down 
the hill, running and racing with nobody knows who. Don’t tell me; I 
know what you are when you’re out. You don’t suppose, Mr. Caudle, I’ve 
forgotten that pink bonnet, do you? No: I wen’t hela my tongue, and I’m 


not a foolish woman. It’s no matter, sir, if the pink bonnet was fifty years 


ago—it’s all the same for that. No, and if! live for fifty years to come, | 


‘|never will leave off talking of it. You ought to be ashamed of yourself, Mr. 


Caudle. Ha! few wives would have been what I’ve been to you. I only 
wish my tithe was to come over again, that’s all; | wouldn't be the fool I 
been. 

** Going toa fair! and 1 siappose you had your fortune told by the gypsies ? 
[You needn’t have wasted your money. I’m sure I can tell you your fortune 
‘if you go on as you do. Yes, the gaol will be your fortune, Mr. Caudle. 
And it weuld be no matter—none at all—if your wife and children didn't 
suffer with you. 

** And then you must go riding upon donkeys—you didn’t go eae | upon 
donkies? Yes; it’s very well for you to say so; but I dare say you did. I 
tell you, Caudle, | know what you are when you're out. 1 wouldn’t trust 
any of you—you, especially, Caudle. 

“Then you must goin the thick of the fair, and have the girls serateh- 
ing your coat with rattles! You couldn’t help it, if they did scratch your 
coat? Don’t tell me; people don’t scratch coats unless they’re encouraged 
to doit. And you must go in a swing, too. You didn’t go in a swing? 

I’m a foolish woman to think so, am 1? Well, if you didn’t, it was no fault 
of yours; you wished to go, I’ve no doubt. 

** And then you must go into the shows? There,—you don’t deny that. 
You did go intoa show. What of it, Mr, Caudle? A good deal of it, sir. 
Nice crowding and squeezing in those shows, know. Pretty places ! 
you a married man and the father of a family. No, | won’t hold my tongue. 
it’s very well for you to threaten to get up. You're to go to Greenwich 
Fair, and race up and down the hill, and play at kiss in the ring. Paa! 


‘it’s disgusting, Mr. Caudle. Oh, | dare say you did play atit; if youdidn’t, 


you'd have liked, and that’s just as bad ;—and you can go into pips on and 
shows, and roundabouts. If | was you, | should hide my head u the 
clothes, and be ashamed of myself. 

‘ And what is most selfish—most mean of you, Caudle—you can Rags 


about: it’s the slight, Mr. Caudle; it’s the studied insult that a man pays jenjoy yourself, and never so much as Ling home for the poor 
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gingerbread-nut. Don’t tell me that your pocket was picked of a pound of 


nuts! Nice company you must have been in to have your pocket picked, 

« But I daresay I shall hear all about it to-morrow. T’ve no doubt, sir, 
you were dancing at the Crown-and-Anchor. I should like to have seen 
you, No: I’m not making myself ridiculous. It’s you that’s making your- 
self ridiculous ; and everybody that knows you says so. Everybody kuows 
what I have to put up with from you. 

«“ Going to a fair, indeed! At your time 

“Here,” says Caudle, **1 dozed off, hearing confusedly the words—hill 
—gypsies—rattles—roundabout—swings—pink bonnet—nuts.” 


RECOLLECTIONS OF PERSONS AND SCENES IN 
SOUTH AMERICA.—No. V. 

It is pitiful to behold the jealousies and bickerings prevalent among the com- 

mercial communities existing in foreign ports ; and those who cannot restrain 


a contemptuous and overbearing disposition, but, exhibit their spleen even to-| 


wards the natives, thereby drawing down their secreted resentment against the, 
whole body, are twofold culpable. A Creole merchant entered my store one! 
morning, and afier making his salam, with a serious expression of countenance, 
enquired of me the Christian name of one of these meddlers in other men's) 
matters. I noted down the name on paper, not surmising for what purpose it 
was asked. A month afterwards, | was handed a printed manifesto, anathe-. 
matizing this trafficker in oratory, and purporting that, “all strangers that were 
good boys, they would patronize as though they were the Sons of the Soil,”"— 
but, as for him, they excommunicated him entirely. 

The fracas had originated in Liverpool. They had both visited England on 
the same errand, and both happened to put up at the same Hote! (the Water 
loc). From the statement I received of the transaction, the Colombians were 
exculpated from blame, the onset originating with the declaimer. While in the 
public coffee-room, talking over their affairs in Spanish, he loudly called them 
to order before a number of respectable merchaats, and appealing pathetically 
to the sense of the company, who were in no ways interested, begged to know 
“if sach men were not fitter to til] the soil than to come to England te solicit 
consignments ” Not comprehending English, he was pluming himself on hev- 
ing got the weather-gage of them, had not they adzoitly managed to draw him 
into a controversy in their mother tongue, when they freely showered upon him 
such epithets, as ‘* ambustero, calleteron, and a squanderer of uther men’s pro- 
perty ;"" together w:th all others, that were adapted to raise him to an exalted 
‘distinction in the Spanish vocabulary. “‘If they were better employed in 
ploughing the land, it would be far more to the purpose for him to navigate the 


ocean, and be hugging a mermaid, or kissing a tar barrel, or lathering and shav-| 
ing the figure-head of the vessel, than to be exchanging com, iments with), 
merchants and with gentlemen.” For any knowledge | possess to the contrary, | 
it may have been the pot calling the kettle; yet, so many houses, just then, 


were going to the wall, (1 do not refer to the wall in Wall-street, but one that 
is not quite so respectable), that it bchoved men of property to be cautious in 
their dealings. 

The favourite returns against manufactures was indigo, and the Manufac- 


turers were delighted if they could get enough of that precious dye. Indigo | 


raised in the Carraceas is put up differently from that of Bengal and Hindostan. 
Tn the latter it is run into moulds, and shaped into cakes, similar to squares of 
soap, but in the former they break it up, when removing it from the pan. ‘That 
part which is reduced to an impalpable powder penetrates through every hole 
and crevice ; and those who have to attend all their days to the buying and 
packing, may as well hasten to an assurance office, and insure their lives for 
the benefit of their posterity. The poison which is subtle ascends into the 
structure of the brain, and operates more powerfully than asarabacca without 
the gratification of a sneeze. 

A packer, who thoroughly understood his business, and whom I constantly 
employed whenever I had aught for him to do, was the only Creole that I re- 
member to have seen systematically intoxicated in Colombia; and this I attri- 
buted to the thirst for a stimulant induced by his pecujiar occupation. The 
renowned Dir. Rush of Philadelphia has discoursed most scientifically and doc- 
trinally upon the pernicious effects of this useful drug, and the evils that fotlow 
in its train, loss of appetite, insanity, and death ; and casuists, if there be any, 
will have their acerbity mollitied by perusing his pages. 

Indigo being so costly, it requires great care in the packing. First sewed up, 
in bags, it is then encased in ceroons, fastened with leather thongs, for which, 
the largest and thickest hide was always singled out. Nominally, there were 
three qualities, the very fine, afterwards the sobres, and then the cortes. Ex- 
perience is the most unerring guide in judging the value; as a general rule,| 
that which is dull and indvulated 1s inferior, whilst a bright purple, on which the 


thumb nail in scratching leaves a brilliant copper streak, commands the highest, 


price in the market. 


Carraccas cocoa and chocolate have been famed throughout the world, ever 


appreciated for any thing—funny fellow—except kickin —v else's dog 
‘into the water, that followed his dog, from the pier at Clonmel. 

| Aconstant resident becomes initiated into sources of amusement that are 
pertially hidden from strangers. Our society had two or three meinbers who 
could play very respectably at chess. Some think that chess grows, and in the 
Genuesee Farmer we read long dissertations concerning the moet effectual 
manner of destroying chess. On the contrary, we did all we could to promote 
it. Being permitted to fall asleep between the beginning of one move and the 
end of avother, renders ic a game peculiarly interesting in the tropics; aid 
one, in which the spectators participate as agreeably as the antagonists. Sup- 
posing we were to promise to send them a quantity of chessmen from China, 
‘would any of the knowing old farmers be taken in and imagive because they 
were chess-men that, consequently, they are men who would effectually extir- 
ipate chess, aud be as useful as those that have been imported to supplant the 
‘negroes iu the Caribean islands! 

In the dearth of every other novelty, there was announced a teacher upon 
the guitar from St, Domingo. He was of a brown complexion, bad lost one 
jeye, and with the other looked obliquely at you as he played. His chief re- 
commendation was having been, for a few weeks, installed into the situation of 
guitarist to Dr. Francia, the dictator, or rather autocrat of Paraguay. The 
agreement was that he should play the dictator to sleep, and continue playing 
till midnight. If he was caught dozing himself, there was a little mulatto 
stationed to keep his attention alive by shooting peas into his face with a pop- 
gun. One of these lodging in his eye, denvent him of the use of that one orb, 
when he and the dictator parted company, having been remunerated for his ser- 
‘vices in maté, a kind of payment that he could turn to account about as readily 
jas corn-stalks or dog-skins. 

| This maté or yerba isthe tea of Paraguay, and is drank by the women of 
\Chili out of small pots, into which a tube is inserted, and whilst scalding hot, 
‘they suck the decoction. He was uot generally patronized, notwithstanding a 
‘Creole gentleman and myself gave him some encouragemeut, and took lessons 
together. Though no dictators, we found him sadly Teficient ; and after run- 
‘ning through a dozen fandangoes and Spanish dances, he proved as clearly as 
if by demonstration that, similar to the booming surges continually resoundin 
lin our ears, ‘* thus far shalt thou go and no further, and here shall thy pr 
waves be staid.”’ Nevertheless, he laid the foundation of our taste for the na- 
tional instrument of Spain, and classic and enchanting Italy ; and which, in the 
hands of a Madame de Goni, or Senor Hurtado, is made to discourse most elo- 
quent music ; and abeited by Ballard's elements and scieutitic disquisitions has 
\been raised to an eminence of enviable supremacy. 


La guitarre, en vibrant, vous parle tour-a-tour 
Le langage d'esprit, le langage d'amour. 
Chacun reconnait | instrument qui l’inspire : 
Pour le compositeur c'est un orchestre entier ; 
C'est le tambour leger pour le Basque en délire ; 
C'est le clarion pour le guerrier, 
Pour le poeéte c'est la lyre! 


There were others whose pastimes deviated in quite a diflerent direction from 
\giving fool's mate at chess, and strumming upon guitars. Every one to their 
‘taste “as the old woman said when she kissed her cow,” —rather vulgar, but as 
T have not seen it quoted latterly, it stands in some danger of being lost. 
‘Here is a specimen. He was an oyster crossed in love, and the other bivalve 


| having obdurately closed her shell, at the juncture, he was about throwing salt 


|water on her ear, and jilted him, he ¢hrew up a lucrative marine situation, un- 
folded his pocket-handkerchief, blew his nose, shed some pearly drops upon the 
briny deep, and called high heaven to witness that he never, never would again 
revisit his native shore! We all sympathized with him, and his narrow cir- 
cumstaaces. He whispered to me in confidence, that he frequently sat up half 
the night sewing coffee-bags for pure amusement. A Patlander, who pretended 
to be as partial to amusement as himself, would occasionally join him out of 
sheer divarsion. ‘* Tut—to be so down-hearted about a gossvon of a girl like 
ber. It’s not going to blether ye are, is it! By the piper that played before 
Moses, in my own sweet valley of Ballynamuck, sure, I'll get ye a dozen as 
would bate her all to ribbons.”’ Incensolable was the oyster, in spite of Pat's 


cajollery. However many oysters there might be for his compeers, there was 
jcajouery 


‘but one oyster in all the world for him, and she had discarded him, because 
some of her companions who were jealous, hinted that “be had not a good 
feature in his oyster-loving face.” “I see her head’s the wrong way, an’ Ii 
tell ye how ye may set in right again.” At this stage of the ag the 
‘Councillor unwittingly drew blood with the need’e, which made him hope that 
the devil would seize all the coffee-bags iu the Republic of Colombia. 

To account for this untoward event, in making coffee-bags, you must know 
that there is a particular sympathy between the big toe and the little finger, the 
‘bagging being firmly grabbed by the oue, while it is stretched and tied by a 


since odoriferous vanilla has helped to render them so acceptable to the olfac-| string to the other. ‘* Now, hearken to what I’m going to tell ye,~-d'ye pay 


tories as well as tothe palate. ‘The hindmost of the population in Spain would) 


have thought themselves choused out of a portion of existence had they beheld 


\attintion to what J say, Sur, to yez Be afther burying ye’re head and shoul-. 


ders in one of those same coflee-bags. Go back to her, and down on ye're 


the sun rise and set without quaffing a cup of chocolate or cocoa. Three, marrow-bones, and ax her pardon. She'll never diskiver but what ye’re quite 
times more valuable than the Guatimala. and twice than that of Trinidad, it) purty, and the pink of parfaction when ye're so fashionably kivered, and have 
has stood me in as high as from $25 to $27 the fanga or 110ibs. But, though! got your vail on; aud by way of an induction and a pace-offering jist give her 
chocolate and indigo. and the like, may be exceedingly interesting to some, the |the Aim-over, and promise her that ye’ll fill the bag with cotton, and raise her 


subject is not one likely to win the affections of the ladies ; and as Sheridan’ 
declared when all the Stafford electors were rushing upon him for places, “ I'll! 
satisfy you all—and I only lament, that I have it not in my power to do some 
thing, likewise, for the ladies.” We must endeavour, following in his wake, 
to do something for he fair, and indite a few lines, if we have the ability, that 
will prove more agreeable to them, whose presence we acknowledge as being 
the light that puts out the dark and gloomy shadows of existence. We loved 
them, even in South America, when languid and reclining, they frequently ap- 
peared as if they possessed not energy sufficient to breathe or speak ; and, in- 
deed, the lassitude brought on by the overpowering caloric in the mid-day suf- 
focating air, requires some gentle relaxation to keep the spirits from sinking, in 
men and women. ‘i 

“ What think you of Scotch songs by way of a remedy—Auld Laung Syne 
for instance, or My Boy Tammie, or She's far down, She’s in the Burn that’s 
waiting on me?” There’s something in that, at all events ; and so we formed 
a nightingale club, and took our meals together, which was not only some 
saving to our purses, but a great addition to comfort. Over our fruitgand wine, 
and in the middle of the patio, under the evening sky, one or twoof the knights 
of the round table would warble forth some verses to break the monotony of 
the tardy hours. Is it not Challoner, the Irish poet, and half-pay officer, who 


to perfarmint by making her a prisint of a handseme bustle.” Sage and re- 
iplete with wisdom as was this injunction, the disconsolate lover jailed to act 
upon its precepts; and remembering that a living dog is worth more than a 
‘dead lion, he decided upon diverting the current of his affections into another 
‘channel. He deemed that it would be nonsensieal to reject the sweet dahlias, 
and peonies, and hyacinths of the partéyre, because the rose of Damascus was 
not among them, and, therefere, commenced displaying his tactics by under- 
mining and making rapid advénces upon the heart and affections of Miss Bones. 
* Bones ! Bones! what a singular cognomen ; pray, who in the universal 
creation might be Bones?” Bones,—or Miss Bones—or rather the Senorita 
|Bones was not a white and black wigger at all, but a fair mulatto, inasmuch as 
ithe colouring had been so blended, and washed, and shaded, as to be nearly 
llost in the predominating fleshy aad European hue ; and to a casual observer, 
the almost imperceptible tint upon her visage might be attributable to nothing 
more than the embrowning of a vlue and copper sky. Notwithstanding her 
blanche complexion, the Senorita Bones drew her vital breath in this world, 
with the brand of slavery upon her brow, and was employed by her owner some- 
times in pounding the linen, with her petticoats about her knees, and tucked up 
between her two supporters, by a running stream, betwixt two flat stones; at 
others, in hawking about preserves and sweetmeats, such as guava-jelly, cov- 


writes—“ I love Scotch songs when sweetly sung—Roy’s Wife sounds well 
from beauty’s tongue ?” ! why do Tonyaie ! Challoner was very little 


served cocoa-nut, or the cooling fruit of the prickly pear. Luscious and mouth- 
wavering as were her conserves, the sweets of her lips were seputed to be in- 
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gear more so, and more to be prized than the last drippings from a hogs- attack; since the panther invariably springs from a declivity, and by bending 
head of we!l watered molasses. Rumoured it was, tnat, though by no means on one knee, and measuring the distance with the eye, they know how to give 
sy Ire Bones was liberal in this respect. Oh Bones! Bones! how often’ him an unwelcome reception on the point of their primitive weapon. 
ave | been enamoured of those tempting lips, and sighed to catch one of the The route from the Port to Valencia is nothing like so zig-zag as that fron 
frolicksome Cupids that lay in concealment beneath thy palace—when, ah—! La Guayra to Carraccas—yet, from the peculiar nature of a mountainous coun. 
ingrate that thou wert—you flaunted gaily by. | try, there are some horse-shoe bendings and turnings net unlike those im ser. 
What were the oyster’s intentions towards Bones—was it honourable love, pentine rivers. ‘Iwo hours after sunrise, on a sudden turn of the road, we lit 
or merely a little flirtation? This all-absorbing reflection must be resolved into upon a pulperia, the only place in shape of a habitation we had beheld during 
matter of conjecture The slavery of which she was the victim, could not! our journey. ‘The sight was not unwelcome, since we were both willing ty 
have formed any serious impediment, a law having been passed that every, stretch our legs, and ready for any morning’s repast. We demanded of the 
bondsman born subsequently to the battle of Caraboba, which was the signet of smiling, strait-haired, half breed looking host, what we could have for ourselves 
Colombian independence, should be free upon the attainment of eighteen years) and our quadrupeds. Any thing we desired. Pleased and satisfied with this 
of age. Stay—upon looking over my chronological table I find that I have) rejoinder, we directed him to go fetch us a leg of mutton, or a sirloin of bee, 
been guilty of a blunder. Bones did not come within the hact! The tradition (carne.) ‘ No hay,” (there is none) ** Pork 17—* no hay’’—“ a goose!" ‘no 
ran that Bones derived her name and nature from having been baptized in some hay”—‘“ a couple of capons t’—* no hay’’—“ ducks or turkies !’—** no hay” 
remote site in the interior, where there was a deal of ossification Some pre-| —** potatoes ?’—‘no hay’—*cuheaten bread ?”—** no hay”—* tornips and 
tended that the baptismal fount which held the water, was a human skull, pro- »roccale !’’—* no hay, no hay!” All this was responded to with an air of per- 
bably dismounted from one of those heaps, piled in rows one above another. fect sang-froid, and non-chalance, and as if he was half surprized at our ques- 
until the apex surmounts the rest of the pyramid ; and which, bleaching all the tions—the last having been put to him out of pure fun. Patience being ex- 
day, becoming white and whiter still, were as formidable to the startled way-| hausted—** well then.” broke out upon him one of our fraternity, who was a 
farer. as a sheet or a coffin made to stand upright on a wall by night. Or’ recent importation, and comprehended as little Spanish as Devereux—“ if there 
could it be that there was some chapel, dedicated to a favourite Saint of bones is xo hay, what in the name of wonder is there ! Though we don’t care much 
in commemoration of some victory, or where the warriors fell? Such a taber- about hav ourselves, we want oats, or something of anything for our mules; 
nacle-set apart for the worship of the Most High, | heard of when at Milan in, and we could make a shift until we get to Valencia with some home-brewed 
Lombardy, though | did not step out of my way to behold what appeared to, wet (ale) and water-porridge.”  ‘* Mules and omelette,” (home-brewed wet) tle 
me neither sublime nor captivating. Wherever she was born or baptized, with, Indian landlord’s ear was nettled, and as sharp as needles this time. “ Oh, si, 
her short-rimmed straw hat, slight drapery clinging to her form, she herself) Senor, in one instant,” and before you could say Jack Robinson, he sets about 
might have been compared toa walking ossuary. Emactated as she was, she, preparing our omeletie, aml sends his boy lor some malagio for the horses. 
earned an honest livelihood, and though a slave was far removed above the, Malagio is Indian corn, cut down when young and tender, and before burst- 
common beggars, who were free, and who had their set day (Friday) in every) ing into ear, and makes fecding for the steed, nearly as costly as it is for our 
week for going from store to store to solicit charity. |\own proper person. We washed down the greasy omelette with carrota and 
There was one aged mendicant in particular, who was especially troublesome. guarrappa. Carrofa is a fermentation from beans, and is thick and ropy ; 
Capable of perambulating on foot, he preferred the luxury of striding upon an Guarrappa is the juice of the sugar cane after being expressed by the rollers of 
ass. The beggar in Gil Blas implored for contributions with his loaded gun the mill, and is permitted to stand a few days before using. 1 observed that 
levelled a: the luckless wight who crossed his path, and leaning over a couple| the Guarrappa was pricked. 
of cross-sticks, his hat in the middle of the road, ready to receive the riales i Having taken our morning's snack, by way of whetting our appetites, and ad- 
and if this type of a prototype did not beg upon the same principles, it was not \vised our Indian Boniface to be prepared with more hay next time we honored 
from inclination, but want of opportunity. Petulant aud testy he could not him with a call, another hour's riding brought us to the debouchment of the 
brook the idea of being kept waiting too long inthe sun. The long eared, plain of Valencia, and the battle ground where the remnant of the Spanish ar- 
brute would begin a parley with his head poking inside the door, and there! my made its last desperate stand before shutting itself up in the fortress of 
would ensue a dead silence, excepting when it was interrupted by the sonorous Puerto Cabello. Driven to the side of a hill by the Llanezos, they formed 
braying of the King of Spain's trumpeter, in the full expectation that without ‘themselves into compact bodies, and withstood many repeated charges, but 
any further trouble, you were going to be bountiful ; no notice being taken, he were finally overpowered by numbers, and the :cattered fugitives were com- 
immediately vociferated ip a voice one eighth pitiful, one quarter supplicating,| pelled to make their way down to the sea side in the best manner they could. 
and five eighths pevengeltl, to kvow if anything was going to be given to him, Near the disputed territory was another pulperia upon a more magnificent scale, 
or not. “Un limosna-unlimosna per |'amore di Dios,” (give me something for||and actualy our eyes were dazzled, and senses bewildered by the spectacle of 
the love of God), “ heh, un limosna—I tell you—heh, un limosnita-heh-heh— ‘half a pig aud a flitch of bacon, suspended before the window. We were not 
can't you hear there—ah, burro—stand sstill, or I°ll break my stick upon your long resolving what we would regale ourselves upon, and the oily viands soon 
crazy carcass—un mediacita—stand still—borro, stand still, ti'l the lazy feilow| smoked upon the board, together with a dish of plantains, and a Datehman’s 
ives me something.” Wait a moment till I’ve finished what I'm about, and! head, in which there was no brains. Think not that we were acting the part 
"ll attend to you. ** Well, but I can't wait, hand it to me at once, for I’ve a| of cannibals. ‘The Dutchman's head is a cheese from Holiand, of that denom- 
deal of business to look after.” Since you are in such a terrible hurry, perdo-| ination, and looks like a large cannon ball, * * * * * * * * *# 
na Usted (excuse me). ‘* Perdona—eh, ah, Ili perdona you if ever i caich|| It is of little use to attempt dilating upon the streets and houses of Valencia. 
you in helt. Hasn’t God told you that you must sell all that you have, and) [ will make bold to extend my remarks by describing the walls as white, and 
give your substance to the poor. How do you ever expect to go to Heaven in| jthe few leaves that there are, to be green, and the bridge which is thrown over 
that way!’ Once we put him upon his mettle by remaining altogether mute! the creek cost some of her best and dearest patriots, the gallant Col. Uslar 
as the door post. He went on in his usual strain for a quarter of an hour, when} among the number,—volemes of sweat that rolled from off them like toe 
finding all his efforts unavailing, he pitched all heretics to the bottomless pit! steam from a boiler,—all because they were taken prisoners, aad necessitated 
and departed. to work in chains. | took the first opportunity of going to inspect the indigo 
His temper was soured, and irascibility excited, from having once been a) hacienda of the experimental and persevering Colonel who had the happiness 
man of some small property ; but having sacrificed what little he possessed im) of drawing his first breath in Germany, and was formerly a Sergeant in the Ger- 
gambling, he was bereft of all but his ass. Hoping to retrieve his fortune, he} man British legion. 
staked this also, and at one desperate hazard lost it. ‘ Ah, but,” expostulated,|, He had constructed three large tanks, rising one above the other, and lined 
he, “though we played for the ass, I did not include his tail. We have the|)with Roman cement or plaster of Paris. Into the first of these, the indigo 
tail still to play for. Now, I’ve no objection to risk the tail against the whol |/plant, which springs up tothe size of a small bush, is thrown. When, by 
body of the ass. ‘The other party allowing themselves to be either bullied or; soaking, the virtues cre sufficiently extracted, the composition runs into the 
bamboozled consented. He won back his animal, and never put either his tail) next tenk, where it is stirred about, taking care to give the liquid an irregular 
or his ears into jeopardy again Having in kis more palmy days been intended, motion, otlerwise the indigo would be worthless. It is then drawn off into the 
for one of the liberal professions, he made rapid progress in the Tati, and had) third tonk, where the sediment is deposited, and hardens in the sun. 
become so perfectly acquainted with the arsepistularia of the Romans, that he} Colonel Uslar has been one of the most efieciive characters in the annais of 
could indite letters and circulars in that language. | the Republic, and has done more and suffered more than others who bave been 
Being once more raised from a couch of sickness by the aid of the All- more rewarded. He once eat a pine apple without steeping it in claret, and, 
powerful and Invisible Arm, “that guides Orion forth, and wheels Arcturus] 00 another occasion, cut off the head of a monkey for chattering too much. 
round the North,” { indulged the fond hope that the purer air, and cooler at out these miner exploits can hardly be said to detract from his more noble 
mosphere of Valencia would restore my shattered nerves and broken constitu-|achievements. His opposition to the priesthood, on the plea that they drained 
tion. The night being the most comfortable portion of the tweuty-four hours, {the very vitals of the laboring classes, militated much against him. Once that 
to perform the journey in, we started in the evening, reposed at Mous. Bois {they came in procession to his estate, with the beggary box, bearing images 
until one o'clock, and then set out again. In an old ruin on the plain, there! ind crucifixes upon their shoulders, on the day set apart for the psyment of wa- 
was, as we have been given to understand, a bee's nest, that we were desirous} ges, he no sooner espied them thaa appropriating a long pale, and striding to- 
of inspecting, principally to ascertain if the nature and economy of the bees wards them in the most approved style of the kuight of La Mancha, he sent 
of South America differed materially from those of Europe. ‘them flying to their homes. Napoleon could dictate in three languages in one 
Imagine our horror, when instead of our ears being greeted with the buzzing|/vreath —what of that !—So could Colonel Uslar. He hired a secretary with 
of the tenants of the apiary, our feet alinost stumbled over the body of a dead the exprees intention of enditing elegant and grammatical Spanish, and when 
child. Quite an infant, it was decked out in white muslin, and adorned w th a| measuring the room and his words together, there sallied forth frem his stento- 
cap of the same material fringed with thread lace, and lay extended upon its) rian lungs such a jargon and Babylonish mixture of German, English, and Span- 
back, with a small chaplet of flowers reposing on its bosom. We pointed cut ish, as no mortal body, not even his scratchetary, could make either head or 


our discovery to two or three other foreigners, who were returning eastward, 
after enjoying their evening promenade, and who hastened their steps in con- 


‘tailof. Nevertheless, and notwithstanding, the amangensis pronounced it to 
‘be superb, and far exceeding Caesar's commentaries ; while all the while, 


sequence, towards the residence of the Alcalde. Pitiable it was and heart) taughing in his sleeve, he made a guess at his meaning, and took upon himself 


rending to behold a creature looking so innocent and lovely even in the folds of| 


death, abandoned by its unnatural parents to the ravages of the beasts or to be 


consumed and disfigured by the land crabs Unless securely boxed up, in the; 
grave or out of the grave, no corpse can be considered safe from their voracious, 
mews,as they will burrow and penetrate almost any where ; creeping with their 
heads and fore-claws out of their hiding places, they may be seen, by the hun- 
dred together, where, similar to the prairie-dogs, they will impudently remain, 


“Darkness might be favourablé to the more ferocious tribes of carnivorous 
animals whilst marauding through the gullies of the mountains, and, therefore,| 
accompanied by some danger; but, there had not been latterly any accidents 
heard of, the last being that of a Peone, whe had his scalp drawn over his eyes, 
by a panther. Sume one approaching, the Peone drove him off, the hair was! 
replaced, and the man recovered. So long as they carry a long sharp pointed 
stick of exceedingly hard wood, the native pedestrians do not much dread an 


until within a few paces, and then make good their retreat, * * * * | 


as well he might, considerable talent for a translation. 

| left the Colonel's indigo behind me, to view the cotton of a planter, some 
‘miles off. By the way-side, a girl was bemoaning the loss of her pitcher which 
she had dropped or broken. She prayed that I would piece it for her. ‘“ My 
young damsel,” I replied, ‘a pitcher ouce broken is not so easily put together 
again. Go home to your mammy, confess your fault, and see if she can’t give 
you ansther.” Could I have given utterance to anything more appropriate ! 
Approaching the cotton planters, 1 was accosted by E—t—e, one of the 
wealthiest men, and with the prettiest family of daughters in Puerto Cabello. 
He very civilly invited me to make his country-house and the borders of, the . 
lake my home. Bat there is something within my heart's core, that impels 
‘me to abhor a traitor, though the treason were to heap emoluments upon my- 
self. Itherefore returned him a laconic refusal. Jt was he who opened a 
door for the Patriots into Puerto Cabello, by writing them there was a passage 
through the lagoon that with a guide might be forded, Till they received this 
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' the sides of the hills, generally in most pleasant situations. The more weal-|whole presenting a most strange and striking picture to the view. 
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epistle, the besiegers never dreamed of such a project being atiempt 


ed, and ‘Un one hill side on the island of Chusan, sculls and bones of different kiuds 
the Royalist sentry who shouted to his comrade, when the bayouets were glis-|are lying about in all directions, and more than once, when wandering through 
tening above the water—*‘ Look—see how many fishes there are jumping in| the long brushwood, I have found myself with my legs through the lid of a 
the lake this evening,” was in less than five minutes afterwards a stiffened coffin amongst the bones of a poor Chinaman, before [ wes aware of the cir- 
corse. ,|cumstance. 

Peferring the casa del Labradore, where I was greeted with a hammock and | The wealthy in these districts I believe, generally bury their dead, and 
a cup of chocolate in readiness, | soon betook myself to sleep. Nor were the some ol them build very chaste and beautiful tombs There are three or four 
inmates long aftér me in retiring to rest. Half a dozen biacks being stretched very fine ones in the island of Chusan, where the paving in front of the mound 
out of doors round the house, while the picky-nivies of the family were al! *hich contains the body is really beautiful, and carving elaborate and su- 
huddled together and smothering in a room among the corton * * * * — perb, the whole of the stoue work being square, instead of circular as in the 

Valencia is notorious as having been the favorite resort of the Canaries, who, tombs in the south of China. Here, as at home —and [ believe in almost 
as well as their hybrid animals, are a more muscular, industrious, and vigorous jevery part of the world—the Pine tribe are great favourites, and harmonize 
race than the Colombians. A prime Canary mule will fetch from 200 to $300, well with the last resting-places of the dead. Tne Chinese frequently plant 
though the ordinary price varies from 40 to $150. ‘them in half circles around the tombs ; Photinia serrulata is often used in Chu- 

It is preposterous to behold the many brands and varieties of the red hot san for the same purpose. 
iron their bodies are scarred with. Where the facilities for horse stealing are), In the Shanghae district I frequently visited large houses which seem to 
so great, every new owner has his mark, and after securing your purchase, be /have been built by the rich to hold their bodies when they die. In these 
not surprized if some brazen-faced fellow comes up to you with an iron it: his | jouses I generally fouud a coffin in one of the principal rooms, and an altar, 
hand, pokes it under your nose, and claps on one of the half-dozen marks on) with all the trappings of idolatry, where incense on high days is burned to the 
your quadruped's hinder quarter, and swears that is and must be his, since the '|memory of the deceased, and various other ceremonies are gone through by 
iron fits as exact as the cover upon a savcepan. J.N. ||the relatives. These houses are generally in a pine wood, and sometimes 

‘lthe body is buried out of doors, the altar and the records only being kept in 
THE TOMBS OF THE CHINESE. |the house, where a Chinese with his family is always placed to look afier 
Hone Kone, Nov. 15, 1844. _|them. 

Before leaving England, my friend, Mr. Loudon, requested me to collect | But the most curious tumb of all, was one I once met with during a journey 
some information for nim upon the manners and customs of the Chinese in the, in the interior, near the town of Lun-kiang foo. It was placed on the side of 
interment of their dead, as he was then much interested in the building and. ja hill, and evidently belonged to some very wealthy or important personage in 
planting of cemeteries in various parts of the country, with the view to the ‘\that city. From the base of the hill to where the tomb was—which was about 
discontinuance of interments in the centre of large towns. Since that time, half way up—the visitor ascends by a broad fight of steps, on each side of 
Mr Lovdon himself has paid the debt of nature ; and those memoranda which which a number of figures carved out of stone were placed. As farasl can 
I have from tiie to time made, are now at your service. : |jrecollect, the following was the order in which the figures were placed ; first 

In the south of China, the natives form no regular cemeteries or church-| a pair of goats or sheep, one on each side, second two dogs, third two cats 
ards, as we do in Europe, but the tombs of the dead are scattered all over,|fourth two horses saddicd and bridied, and fifth two most gigantic priests, the 

I have 


thy generally convey their dead to a considerable distance, and employ a kind, since seen anoiber or two of the same kiad near Ningpo, but ca a much smal- 
of fortune-teller, whose duty itis to find out the most proper restiug-place.| ler ecale. : 
This individual goes with the corpse to the place appointed, and of course pre- | ‘The poor as well as the rich often keep their dead in their dwelling houses 
tends to be very wise in the selection of the spot, as_ well as the choice of the |for a lowg time after they die: | should imagine, from the numerous coffins 
soil in which the ashes of the dead are to mingle in after years ; and, upon trial, which J met with in such circumstances, that many are thus kept for years. 
should ‘the particular earth appear unsuitable, he immediately orders the The coffins are remarkably thick and strong. and the joints carefelly cemented 
procession off to some otcer place in the neighbourhood, where he expects to. in order to prevent any unpleasant smell from being emitted during the decay 
be more successful in the chvice of svil. 1 believe many of the Chinese have) of the body. Much of this respect which is paid by the Chinese to the me- 
all these points settled before they die ; for one day, when one of our princi-|' mory of their deceased relatives, is doubiless a mere matter of form, sanc- 
pal merchants in China went to call on old Howgqua, the late Hong merchant) tioned avd readered necessary by the customs of ages ; but in charity we must 
at Canton, a tray was brought in, with several kinds of earth upon it, which’ suppose that a considerable portion springs from a bigher and purer source, 
the old man examined with great care, and then fixed on one to accompany /and [ have ne doubt that when the Chinese periodically visit the tombs of their 
his remains in the grave. A particular kind of situation on the hil! side is also |fathers to worship and pay respect tu their memory, they indulge in the pleas- 
considered of great unportance. A view of a beautiful bay or lake, or per- jing reflection, that when they themselves are no more their graves will not be 
haps what is better, a winding stream, which in its course passes and almost neglected and forgotten—but will also be visited by their children and grand- 
returns again to the foot of the hill where the grave is to be made, is con-|'children, in whose hearts and affections they will live for many, many years 
sidered a most eligible situation, and always chosen when it can be found jafter their bodies have mouldered into dust.—Yours, &c. 
The director of the ceremonies above alluded to, with a compass in his hand, 
settles the direction in which the body is to lie, which is another point of great — eS SS ae 
importance. An intelligent Chinese, with whom [ was acquainted, informed | A 
me, taat this individual is often very eloquent in his descriptions of the future | WILL OF THE EX-KING OF SPAIN, 
happiness of those who obey his directions; he informs them that they, or | The will of his Royal Highness Prince Joseph Bonaparte, who died at Flor- 
their children, or some one in whom they are much interested, will enjoy riches jence in the summer of 1844, was, on Monday week, proved in Doctors’ Com- 
and honours in after life, as a reward for the attention and respect they have mons by Louis Malliard. Esq., the surviving executor. The testator, in recit- 
paid to the remains oftheir fathers ; that as the stream which they then be-) ing the various kinds of property to which be is entitled, obserres :— have 
hold when standing around their father’s grave flows and returns again in its important and sacred claims upon the French Government, whi h it is impos- 
windings, so shall honours, and riches, and every thing which they can desire. sible that it should not reimburse to me one day or other ;" and speaks of his 
flow into their possession. These fellows are generally great rogues, aud |wife and daughter in the following terms :—** My dear well beloved wife, 
play upon the prejudices of the people. It frequently happens, that after Marie Julie—During the whole course of our long and happy union my confi- 
interment has taken place for some time, they call upon the relatives, and dence inherhas been full and entire : ovr property wes united as well as our 
iaform them, that from some cause, it is alsolately necessary to remove and hearts, By leaving her mistress of everything | possess | am well aware that 
te-inter the body. Should the relations objectto this,the answer is, * Very |[ should not take anything from my beloved daughter Zenaide. | should thus 
well, {don’t care ; but your children and relations will also be regardless of |heve given to my daughter en example of the most implicit confidence, and of 
you when you die, and you willbe miser.ble in your graves.” ‘The feelings | the respect the most sacred which she ought to cherish for the character of 
of the poor deluded Chinese are thus wrought upon, and a further sum of ‘the best of mothers and the most virtuous of wives. Jn short, 1am we | aware 
money is extracted inthe finding of a more suitable grave for the relative in that my fortune as well as hers is destined for our daughter, so good, so irre- 
question. i proachable.’ He then bequeaths to his godsons, Lucien Bonaparte and Napo- 
In my trave's in the south of China, I often came upon graves in the most jeon Bonaparte, 250,000 francs each ; to his grandson Joseph his real estates 
retired places amongst the hills: they were all less or more of the same form 1: Americ’ ; and directs that bis “ capitals’ in that country be sold (after cer- 
namely, a half circle cut out of the hill side, having the body interred behind tain legacies), and the produce invested “ in the great book of the public debt 
it. Sometimes, indeed generally, there were several of these half-circles with a of Frauce or England, provided the family of Napoleon have the right to hold 
succession of terraces in front of the grave ; and in the cares of the more weal-, property in France.” He then makes the following specific bequests :—* 1. 
thy,the semicircles were built of brick or stone, and on rather a more extensive To my brother Lucien | bequeath a silver gilt inkstand, which was given to 
scale. In the centre of the semi-circle, and of course close to the body, the me, in 1812, by my mother, which contains her portrait.—2. To my brother 
grave stone is placed, with its inscription M. Callery, who is an excellent, Louis a gold box, with the portrait of our father.—3. Tomy brother Jerome a 
Chinese scholar, informed me that these inscriptions are of the most simple gold box, with our father's portrait.—4. To my brother-in law, F. Bacivechi, 
kind, merely stating the name of the deceased, that he died in such a dynasty, 1 cameo, set in a ring, representing his wife, my sister Eliza.—5. To my son- 
in such a year. This is the plain and unflattering tale which the Chinese in-law Charles the portrait of his father.—6, To my cous n, the Duke of Padua, 


R, Fortune. 


tombstone tells, and might, perhaps, be a useful lesson to those who are so fond, 
of flattering on tombstones in Europe. In some instances—I cannot tell if in 
all,—after the body has decayed, the bones are dug up, and carefully put into 
earthenware cans, and placed on the hill side above ground. These, as well 
as the graves, are visited at stated times by the relatives: they go first tothe 
patriarch, or father of the tribe, and then to the others in rotation; there 
they perform their devotions, offer incense, and dine together after the cere- 
monies are over. 
_ Near Amoy, which is a very populous place, the scattered mode of inter- 
ring the dead has been departed from, and perhaps necessarily, from its im-| 
mense population : in the country, however, near that place, I often found 
tombs in retired and inaccessible parts of the hills, as weil as in the more 
southern provinces ; but these were certainly the property of the more weal- 
thy inhabitants. 
As the traveller proceeds northward, the circular form of constructing the 
tombs is less common, and they become more varied in their appearance. In 
Chusan, Ningpo, and various other places in that district, a great proportion, 
of the coffins are placed on the surface of the ground, and merely thatched 
Over with straw. You meet these coffins in all sorts of places, on the sides of 
the public highway, on the barks of the rivers and canals, in woods and other 


a pin, with the portrait of Madame in a cameo.—7. To my sister-in-law, Lady 
de Villaneuve, a cup with a cover and silver-gilt stand.—8. To my sister-in- 
law, the Queen of Sweden, a portrait of ber sister Julie. —9. To Marius Clar 

a decoration of Commander of the Order of Spain, in rubies. —9(bis). ‘0 
my nephew Joachim Clary a decoration of the Legion of Honour which I wear 
—10 To my niece, the Duchess Derres, two portfolios, Nos. 1 and 2, having 
on them the portraits of my two daughters, Charlotte and Zenaide.—11. To 
my nephew Fraucoise two large pictures by Sneyders, representing a boar- 
hunt and the Creation.—12. fo Mr. J. B. Presle an inkstand of gold and 
Chinese lacquer, which I have used since my arrival io Spain.—13. To Baron 
Menneval a gold medal on the marriage of the Emperor, and a decoration of 
the Legion of Honour which I have long worn.—14 To Mr. J. M. A Sarya 
portrait on a cameo, set in a pin bequeathed to me by my uncle, Cardinal Fesch, 
who had a kind regard for him ; also a silver-gilt cover, which was bequeathed 
tome by Madame.—15. To J. Carret a gold snoff-box, given to me by 
my uncle, Cardinal* Fesch —16. To the Count de Mulito three of my 
decorations that I wear, of which one is Neapolitan, one Spanish, and one French. 
—17. To Mr. Joseph Hopkinson a bas-relief in marble of a round shape, rep- 
resenting Gen. Bonaparte as First Consul, which is in my house at Ponte 
Breeze.—18. To Dr. Chapman the edition of Voltaire by Panckocke, which 
is bound in calf-skin.—19. To Mr. Short a bas-relief in marble of a round shape 


retired pa-ts of the country. Sometimes the thatch is completely off, ~ | 


wood rotten, and the remains of the Chinamen of former days exposed to view. 


r@presenting my sister Pauline, the beauty of which he admired in Europe,— 
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20. To Mr. C. Ingersoll a statve in heanns, rephenenting ny ‘Seether, General sa lor was present to respond, threw himself into the breach and said, “ There 
Bonaparte, when he was general-in-chief of the army. of Jtaly.—21. To Mr. is nota man among us who has shed blood for his conntry,. except perhaps, 


Louis Malliard, in my exile devotedly attacked to me, my portrait in miniature Gentlemen, it be myself.” 4 
inthe uniform of my Guard ; I authorise him to keep it from this day, as also, Mr. President, there are persons belonging to all portions of this widely 
one of my gold repeating watches.” (This gentleman is also left by another spread land, who throughout its length and jts breadth can vouch, how accepi- 
rt of the will 6,000 piasters and a farm in America)—* 22. To Mr. W./ able Her Majesty's resident Minister at Washington has rendered himself to the 
Thibaud my portrait in miniature in the uniform of the light cavairy of my Guard, Government and people of this country. This is a chief quality for his station, 
and 6,000 dollars ; and to Miss Josephine Thibaud, his daughter, my portrait without which the best diplomatic abilities and acquirements might prove una. 
in cameo and 6,000 dollars —23. To Mr. Adolphe Malliard my silver toilet \vailing This opens the way for important measures : and Britons may console 
service” He a'so bequeaths to Louis Malliard, Esq (one of his executors), themselves in the confidence, that while he is pleasing by his estimable quaii- 
10,000 dollars, ** the application of which I Lave stated to him, and I desire ties those among whom the sphere of his du ties lies, he will not in the exercise 
that the execution thereof shall be left entirely to his honour” The testator, of those duties less please his Sovereign, his Government, and his Country men ; 
provides for his domestics in the following manner :—'To his wardrobe women, —that he suits Lord Aberdeen and Sit Robert Peel ;—that should satisfy you, 
10,000 francs ; to his house steward, 10 000 francs ; 10 his agent and house-| (Cheers. ) : : y 
keeper at Ponte Breeze, 10,000 francs ; to his valet, 10,000 ; to Chandelier,| Gentlemen, as a member of this Society, I congratulate you on your ample 
** my head cook, and who held the same situation with my brother at St, means of beneficence, during the past year, and on your industrious, yet eco- 
Helena ” 10,000 francs ; and to his other servants legacies varying in amount) nomical application of them. I trust that enanimity, the only assurance of sta. 
according to the time they have been in his service. The residue of his pro- bility, wili secure a perpetuity of them. ‘ 
perty and landed estates is bequeathed tc his wife for li'e. and ather death to Mr. President and gentlemen, | thank you sincerely for the honor you have 
his daughter Zenaide He appoints Joseph Hopkinson. sq. (since dead), and |done me, by inviting me as a Guest to your Avniversary Festival. While en- 
Louis Malliard, Esq., executors. The will concludes with the following pas-|,j0ying the present, [ recollect the pleasures of past similar occasions, and can- 
sage :—“ The injustice of those who have occupied power in France since} /not refrain from anticipating those of the future. This is, you all know, your 


1815 has only increased within me the love of the country from which J am) favorite hobby, Mr. President; and I must express my wish in the language 
of the historian of John Gilpin :— 


absent. As soon as my family shall be at liberty tojreturn thither by the will of | t ‘ 
the French natron it is my wish that my asbes may repose there in open ground. | ** When next you ride, 
May I be there to see.” 


Irecommend to my daughter and grand-children the execution of this wish 
and, in expectation of the day when my mortal remains shall be permitted to|| After bigh encomium upon the bounteous provision and extraordinary atten- 


enter France, I rely upon the care of Mr. Louis Malliard that they may be de-| tion of the Stewards, Mr. Barclay gave “The Stewards of the day” as a 


posited in the place where | may draw my last breath.” The will was made Toast. 
whilst the testator was in London in June, 1840, and the codicil (made upon) After Mr. Barclay sat down, there was a general cal! for Mr. Grattan ; to: 


his return to Florence) merely ratities the will according to the Florentine laws.|'which that gentleman did not respond, and a 
The PRESIDENT then gave, after a few complimentary remarks— 


The personal property has been sworn under £40,000. : 
“The health of her Majesty’s Consu! at Boston—T. C. Grattan, Esq,” 

ANNIVERSARY OF THE ST. GEORGE'S SOCIETY with the most enthusiastic applause. 
OF NEW YORK __Mr GRATTAN then rose, and was greeted with enthusiastic cheering. 
Th if d ; h 1 ‘lari d delightful . ||He said—I must, however feebly and imperfectly. express my gratitude for the 
@ most magnificent, and certainly the most hilarious and delightful anni-|\i 5.4 reception that has been just given to the toast wich you have done me 
versary dinner of this Benevolent Institution, was given at the Astor hotel on|'the honor to drink But I cannot for an instant mistake the motives of thet 
Wednesday last, the 23d inst., being the féte-day of the English tutelary Saint ;}welcome—those cheering sounds from all parts of the room, and whose echoes 


The number of guests was unusually large also, consisting of about 200 gen | are now vitrating around me. | would not attempt it tf I could,to disassvciate 
my name from the sentiment which a few minutes ago proceeded from the 


tlemen, besides many who were sp ecially invited. Among the me or, ion 8 chair, and was so handsomely responded to by my friend on the left. I know 
course sat at the cross table, on each side of the President W. D. Cuthbertson|| wel) that although my name was very loudly called for in connection with that 
Esq., were Anthony Barclay Esq , H. B. M. Consul at New York and Ex-Presi.|/.oast, that every cheer which joined in that grand chorus of glad voices—than 


dent of the Society: T. C. Grattan Esq., H. B. M. Consul at Boston, Messrs. ‘which there is no mere glorious music in the world - was meant as a tribute 
‘of love avd of pride for our common country, in honor of which we are this 


Fowler, and Sanderson, Ex-Presidents of the Society, Messrs. Irvine, Sand,| ight assembled—(great cheering)—and in comparison with which ev 

Draper, Edwards, and Dr. Manley, severally sg Representatives of the St. | vate ané every personal feelimg,on such an occasion as this, is as nothing. We 
Andrews, the German, the New Engiand, the Welsh, and the Knickerbocker) /are nere to-night to do honor to those united islands which form the country of 
Societies of New York; the Mayor and the Recorder of the City, Captain) joer affections and of our hearts’ allegiance. (Tremendous cheering.) J cannot 
Mathews of the Steam Ship Great Western, and Mr. Henry Paillips, the justiy|/2€ could be gouty of the 
: é ; lior the vad taste of alluding to political allegiance. But{ mean that more sa- 

celebrated vocalist. The Chaplain of the Society pronounced . blessing as lcred and holier allegiance of sucial sympathy which binds oor hearts to the 
the feast, and the company turned to with hearty good will to as splendid a) coyntry of our birth. (Great cheering.) It is delightful to me to meet thus 
dinner as ever was set upon a table. once a year—we have a'l the rest of it tor personal friendship—to do honor to 
It is altogether unnecessary to laud Messrs. Colman & Stetson for their|/that great country to winch we belong—(cheers)—whether by birth or by 


association, And it is delightful to be allowed the privilege on these occa- 
taste and liberality in the setting forth of this feast, because their fame in that sions of speaking in these smal! family parties of relatives almost—at ail 


respect is pretty weli known throughout this continent ; but there is one thing||, vents of countrymen and friends of that country ; which we cannot look back 
for which they deserve the highest praise, and we would recommend the pro-|\gpon at this distance without pride and satisfaction. This is a delightful au- 
prietors of other large establishments of this kind, to follow their example.||dience before which to offer such sentiments. They are sure of a response, 


th f well trained waiters, who were alwa t//andthere is no response like that which comes from the patriotic heart. 
(Cheers.) But if 1 wanted a larger audience in which to find sympathy for 


haud, and promptly ministered to the wishes of the Lape ge, * ._,,|/these sentiments, I ain quite certain that thousands and tens of thousands 
When the cloth was removed the beantiful Canon of Non nobis Domine ‘could be found in this city, and in every city of the Union, ready to do honor 
was well sung by eight gentlemen under the direction of Mr. Geo. Loder.|/and justice to the character and greatness of old England. (Tremendous cheers.) 


After which the President opened the festivities of the Evening. He began [We have at times seen with regret slight differences of opinion on «hat subject ; 
by congratulating the Society on its prosperous condition, gave a summary ibut I am ee = have ata te mistaken —e of the policy and 
view of the benefits and the relief which it had been enabled to perform during vege of England amongst the civilized uations of the werld. (Chess) 
nations, like individuals, have greatness thrust upon them, and when the 

the last winter, and eulogised the Charitable Committee on their effectiveness igreatness of England is sometimes made a reproach cast back upon her, we 
with respect tothe supply and application of funds. After returning thanks lor recollect that she has a high mission of greatness to fulfil, Circum- 
for the compliment paid him in the matter of his re-election he proceeded to scribed in geographical position, she is forced by the very impulses of her ge- 
. 'nius, as by the genius of her people, to force herself abroad on a grand and 


the business before him, and the following are the j : : 1 
‘expansive plan—exploring the most distant portions of the earth—first peo- 

TOASTS FROM THE CHAIR. pling them, «nd then dooding them with knowledge from ber noble reservoirs 

Ist. Tlie Day, and all who honour it, St. George and Merry England. ‘at home. (Great cheers.) She cannot act upon a small or circamscribed plan. 
Glee,— ‘ St. George thy name was shouted.” _||/mmense resources are required—large commercial and military means—science 


2nd. The Queen ! God bless her.—The national Anthem.—-* God Save the! |in all its manifuld forms—a literature commensurate with her great national 
Queen.” power to carry out the objects of her high destiny—(Loud cheers.) I am get- 
In singing this magnificent composition the second verse of the Anthem was! ting into rather a serious strain upon this occasion. But these appear to be 
sung by Mr. H. Phillips, in a manner that thrilled every soul, whilst it filled) days in the 
: ae . .., | subject is the greatness ngla mpossible not to look with a seri- 

every hearer with conviction of his admirable powers. It was followed with ous aspect on the present state of things. We all admit that England has her 


deafening clamours of applause. ‘ ; faults.—It isa trite observation that any thing mortal is imperfect. The 
3rd. The Prince of Wales, Prince Albert, and the Royal Family. brightest sun of science has spots upon it. Philosophy may sometines be in 
Song. —* Rule Britannia.’ |error, and religion itself is not always without stains on its purity. But are 

Ath. The President of the United States.—Band.—* Hail Columbia.” we, on that account, not to honor talent, love wisdom, or venerate virtue! 


5th. The United Service.—Song.—Mr. Rogers, * The Army and Navy.” |'yust we on account of the errors, follies, or even some misdeeds of a great 


This song was tastefully executed by him ; after which Mr. Phillips again||nation, not be proud of our origin—of our affinity and association with it '— 
(Loud cheers.) Iam not one accustomed to reason in that fastidious mode. 


came to the Piano and obliged the company with a fine old song, which was , ONS ! 
ah : [ take nations as [ take individuals—as | find them—and if I cannot find a na- 

end eneored sv long we the tion or an individual perfect—if 1 cannot give my entire esteem or affection to 
instrument and sang the beautiful old ballad by Dibdin called “* T'was Post) ne of to the other, I give them as much as [ can—(A laugh.) And if I can- 
Meridiem half past four."’ in a moving and charming styfe. not give reverence for those virtues that are wanting, | take those that I cao 
6th. The Army and Navy of the United States —March, by the Band. find and wear them nearer to my heart—(Loud cheers.) We all admit the 
7th. H. B. M. Minister, R Pakenham, Esq., and others of her Majesty's rep- follies of our common country.—We admit abuses and would wish to remedy 
resentatives in this country.—Song. —*t Old English Gentleman.”’ ‘them if we could, but the true potriot is he who, in reforming, would not drag 
Mr. Barclay, British Consul at New York, rose and said,— ‘down the branches that he meant to prune, but would retain the stem of his 
Mr. President and Gentlemen,—! perceive that 1 am expected to reply to||country’s greatness, honour and renown. (Great cheering.) The greatness of 
the last Toast from the Chair. My share of the compliment is, | know, inff|/England is to be maintained. (Tremendous cheering.) 1t must be maintain- 
nitessimally sma!l. I am at any rate however, as nearly connected with the sub-|/ed entire. (Renewed cheering ) No branch must be torn from the national 
ject of the Toast, as was the Gentleman of the Medical profession who lately,||tree. (Enthusiastic cheering.) The greatness of England is not to be des- 
when all glasses was filled to “ The Army and Navy” and neither soldier, nor|/troyed, It is the most extraordinary intellectual development that lias ever 
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been made manifest—it has spread far and wide, on the earth's surface. It is. 
immortal, Jt nevercan be effaced from the great scheme of civilization, until, 
this earth, which is but a speck in the great system of the universe, shall, like. 
all mortal things, perish. (Tremendvus cheering ) I really fear that f am) 
rather too serious. (** Mo,” “no,” and cheering.) The fact is, that my excel-' 


lent neighbor on my left, Captain Matthews, is going to carry away, to-morrow,| 


such a mass of serious and material business with him, that it is impossible, 
especially asit is yet early in the evening, to enter into a less serious discussion 


thing more lively. The night is but beginning. I hope we shall get far into 


it. (Laughter and cheering ) However, I will conclude now—for the present, | 
at least, and beg to offer a sentiment, possibly rather of the cerious strain, though) 


short. I will give— 
“The British Emprre, in all its integrity—moral and political.” 


to b by, tunity of sayi bag 
(Laughter ) But, by and by, we shall have eu opportunity of saying some Hand the vost of Her Majeaty’s Ministers.” 


— 


have good reason to be proud of an artist, at once 80 highly finished and soj very 
obliging. 

The Land we Live in.—Band Yankee Doodle.” 

| 19th. The Ladies. —Glee.—“ Here's a health to all good Lasses.”’ 


By the first V.P Henry Jessop,Esq , “British Diplomacy— Based on honour 


and conducted in honesty, it has the benefit of the world, and not mere sec- 


tional advantage at heart.” 
| By the second V. P. Septimus Crookes,Esq , “ The health of Sir Robt. Peel, 


By the President. “ The healih of the Charitable Committee of the past 
year.” 
| Mr. Walters replied—He said he was not a speech maker—he was only a 
mechanic, (A voice, “ pipe layer.”) Yes, and if I could have laid pipe enough 
his Honor the Mayor would have been re-viected (laughter and cheers.) 


Sth. His Honor the Mayor, and the Municipal Authorities of the City of Mr. W. then gave some details of the operations of the Society, from which it 


New York.—Band.—* Star Spangled Banner.”’ 
Mayor Harper responded as follows :—Mr. President and Gentlemen; | 


name with mine.—He is celebrated for maxing speecnes. (Laughter) I never 
made a speech in my life. I feel greatly honored in receiving an invitation, 


for the first time, to dine with you, for it is the first year that I have been | 
Mayor of the city, and, by the decision of my constituents, it is to he the | 


last. (Laughter) I, therefore, never can flatter myself with the hope of 
receiving another such invitation, and, indeed, so much do I regret this, when 
I look around and see so much talent—the English—the Scotch—the German, 
—the Dutch—the Irish-—and you will allow me to say even these “ natives’ 
--(Laughter.)—tLat, had I known it, I should have been induced to have, 
made a greater effort for re-election. (Laughter.) But, as | said, | am not 
aspeech-maker. The Recorder is now full—boiling over. (Laughter.) | 
ought to give way tohim at once. But allow me to say, in response to what 
has been said by my friend, about England, that I had the honor of an Eng-) 
lish namesake—my grandfather, who wasa fat little Englishman, and the, 
best man God ever made. (Great Laughter, and cheers.) I am a mere 
mechanic. and, as I once told, on a certain occasion—I don't know whether 
all the gentlemen here have heard it before—when I was a youth I had some) 
ainbition, and [ proposed to turn my attention tothe law—ti had agreat re-| 
gard for it, but my fatherhad not. (Great laughter) That was about thirty! 
five years ago, and lawyers at that time were not what they are now. (Re-| 
newed laughter.) [ thenthought of being a doctor; but the old min sad 
that people died off fast cuough. (Great laughter.) But stop—I forget the 
Recorder—(turning to him)—are you full? (Laughter.) With all your great-| 
ness in England, it seems that there is some talk ofa war with this country. 
But it seemsto me that those who have talked about that forgot the war of 
1812. I conclude by offering a sentiment and the Recorder will bring up the’ 
police and the otherdepartments. (Lavghtcr). [ give you— 

“The memory of the war between the two nations—as we say on the tumb 
stones of deceased re'atives—‘ May it rest in peace.’”” (Great applause ) 


Recorder Talimadge then returned thants. He said it was not at allre | 


markable that the Mayor should have concluded his speech with an epitaph 
(Laughter and cheering.) His Honor was soun to depart, and he (the Recor-| 
der) most cordially said requeescat in pace. (Laughter) The Recorder then, 
alluded to the character of the recent intelligence from England. He did 
not anticipate any disturbance of the peaceful relations of the two countries ; 
it was true there were individuals who would gladly foment ditficulty, but he 
thanked God that there was firmness and patriotism enough to put down al! 
such demaguguism. In the fullest sincerity of soul he gave as a sentiment—’ 
“A lasting. perpetual and cordial peace between England and America.’ | 
(Great Cheers). 

%ih. Our Sister Societies, and their worthy representatives our welcome 
Guests.—Song —* Auld Lang Syne.” 

Mr. Irvine revurned thanks in behalf the St. Andrew’s Society. He made 
some very neat remarks on the power and greatness of England—her agency 
in extending civilization—and dwelt at some length on the peaceful character 
of her policy. He gave— The moral power of England—may it ever, as) 
now, be found on the side of peace, liberty and civilization.” (Drank with 
applause ) 


feel highly flattered on this vccasion, that you have blended the Recorder's, 


Mr. Sand, of the German Society, briefly replied, and gave as a sentiment : 

**The abolition of slavery throughout the world—by lawful measures and 
by respecting the rights of nations, it may be completed—by the workings of 
fanatics Never ( Applause.) 

Mr. Draper replied on the part of the New England Society. He said that 
some allusion had been made to a war with England, but he did not think that 
a little slip in the address of a single individual, whatever position he occupied, 
was sufficient to excite any such alarm. The question of the relations between 
England and the United States was not to be settled by one man or ten, but b 
the whole people. (Cheers) But if there is to be any fighting, the Yankees 
will be there. (Laughter.) He concluded by giving a sentiment, borrowed 
from the speech of Sir Robert Peel: »* The amicable adjustment of tne dif 
ferences between Great Britain and the United States—the desire of every 
true man on earth.” (Drank with enthusiasm.) 

Mr. Edwards of the Welsh Society returned thanks briefly, ard gave “ The 
Greatness of England, as conspicuous in her literature as in the glories of her 
Armies and Navies.” ‘ 

Dr. Manley, President of the Knickerbocker, returned thanks, in that humor- 
ous vein for which he is remarkable. 

Here again Mr. Phillips obliging'y stepped forth and sang the celebrated 
song of “ Down among the Dead Men,”’ which of course was deservedly encor- 
ed. He then began to sing that lovely Irish air ‘“ Gramachree.” He got through 
one entire verse, fortunately, for it was a glorious vocal treat. but te could 
not remember the rest. However, not to disappoint the listening auditory he 
took up a humorous ditty, the subject of which was the dispute as to whether 
St. Patrick was born before or after the midnight of March 8th, and the way 
the dispute was settled. The room resounded with laughter and applause. 

10th. Our Native Land.—Song —Duet.—“ Oh ! Albion.” 

After the Duet, Mr. Phillips upon general request sang ** The Light of 
other Days ;” it was graceful and delicious beyond all description, and the 
plaudits were so long continued that he obliged his hearers with the celebrated 
Drinking Song called The best of all good Company.” In short this gentle- 


‘appeared that it was prosperous, and the means of doing much in the sacred 
cause of benevolence 

When Mr. Walters had concluded 
| Mr. Diaper, one of the Stewards, gave as a sentiment ‘ The tear of Friend- 
\ship—the excellence of human nature.”’ 

By Mr. Sanderson. “‘ The Duke of Wellington.” (Great cheers.) 

_ By the President. ‘“ The health of Capt. Mathews, the esteemed comman- 
der of the fine Steam Ship Great Western.” (Cheers.) 

| Capt. Mathews, with all the frankness of a Seaman protested he was no 
speech-maker,and felt that he was altogether inadequate to express in just terms 
the honour there had been coufered upon him in inviting him to such a banquet 
and such a scene as had been before him this evening, and afterwards of be- 
stowing this compliment upon him. He assured the President that all this 
would be cmolilicind by him through life, with pride and satisfaction, and he 
‘begged to return his warmest thanks. 

At this time the President vacated the chair, which was taken by Mr. Jessop, 
Ist V.P. who immediately proposed * the health of our excellent and esteemed 
President W. D. Cuthbertson Esq.,” which met a response of the most enthu- 
siastic character. 

Toasts and sentiments now began to flow in freely, and, among other enter- 
tainments which ensued till anearly hour of the morning, we must not forget 
jone or two racy “ Yankee Stories "inimitably told by Yankee Hill, and several 
iglees sung by the gentlemen who had contributed so hanusomely their vocal 
\powers in the earlier part of the festival. Among the glees we heard with 
pleasure the following ; ‘Joyful sor gs,” *‘ Come fill a mighty measure,” “Glo- 
irious Apollo,” “* Song of Harold Harfager,”’ &c. We left,—we shall not say 
iwhen—the good company in the height of their festivity. 
| N. B. Dedwoisth’s fine brass band was in attendance and never did they play 
more effectively. Great praise is dueto the Stewards for their care in this de- 
vartment of their duty, but indeed they deserve high encomiuns for all their 
proceedings, not forgeting the handsdme and chaste decoratun of the Dining 
Room. 
| *,* Just as we were going to press, we were favored by the President 
‘with his speech and the report of the Charitable Committee, in full; we shail 


give this next week. 

The Caledonia was detained one day, by order of the Government, for the 
purpose of bringing out the debate in Parliament on the Oregon question. 


|, The Queen was making preparations for a visit to Liverpool. 


| The convention for fixing the frontiers between Algeria and Morocco was 
lsigned March 18th. All the conditions stipulated by General Delarue have 
ibeen acceded to by the Morocco commissioner. The imterview was attended 
jwith great solemnity. 

Deatu or Corone, Turner Grant.—The death of Coionel Grant, 
‘late of the Grenadier Guards, took place at his house in Portmansquare last 
‘week, in the 59h year of his age He served in Sir John Moore’s campaign 
‘in Spain in 1808, meluding the battle of Coranna. He was also engaged in 
re expedition to Walcueren, and the Peninsular campaigns of 1812, 1813, and 
11814. 
Arctic Exprptrion.—Capiain Crozier has arrived from the continent to 
‘take the command of his old ship, the Terror ; and volunteers have been flock- 
ing in from all quarters. ‘Ihe alterations are proceeding with as much speed 
‘as may be, and will probably be completed in six weeks, so that the vessels 
imay sail at the best season, i. ¢. the first week in May, at latest. On Tues 
day, the Erebus and Terror were commissioned, and the following list of offi- 


| cers, from Woolwich, appears in the newspapers :—To the Erebus: Captain 


‘Sir John Franklin, K.C.H., to have the command of the expedition ; Comman- 
‘der James Fitzjames (1842), formerly commander of the Clié, 16-gun sloop, 
on the East Indiaa station; Lieutenant Henry T D. Le Vesconte (1841), 


y formerly serving in the Clio; mate, Charles F. Des Voeux (1844), from the 


\Excellent, gunnery-ship at Portsmouth ; second master, H. F. Collins, from 
‘the Sheerwater sieam-vessel, employed by Captain Washington in the survey- 
jing service ; clerk, G. F. Pinhorn ; gunner, J. G. Robinson , boatswain, J. 
‘Terry ; carpenter, W, Weekes. To the Terror: Captain F KR. M. Crozier 
(1841); Lieutewant Edward Little (1837) ; Lieutenant G. H. Hodgson (1842), 
carpenter, Thomas Honey. 

We hear that Mr. Howitt is engaged on a work which has occupied more or 
less of his attention for some years— Visits to the Birthplaces and Resorts of 
the most eminent English Pvets.’” We understand that it will include, not 
only visits to many of the most interesting spots in England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, but also in Switzerland, Italy, &c. 

In the House of Commons, the Solicitor General has introduced a Bill for 
protection of property contained in public museums, galleries, cabinets, libra- 
ries, and other public repositories, from malicious injuries. We may mention 
also, that, in the House of Lords, the Duke of Weilington, being questioned 
as to the intention of government to take steps fur giving to the public not 
merely the magnetical and meteorological results of Capt. Ross’s Antarctic 
expedition, but the observations themselves, on which those results are built, 
admitted the importance of the subject, and promised that it should have the 
best attention of the ministry. 

The competition of artists, for the execution of the monument to be erected 
in Westminster Abbey, to the memory of the late Lord Holland, has been de-: 
termined by the selection of Mr. Baily, the Academician. The sum paid for 
the work is to be £5,000, and the sketch chosen, which we have seen, is 

mausoleum, with a statue of the deceased lord above, and figures of Genius, 


man contributed very greatly to the hilarity of the evening, and his countrymen), 


Literature, and Science, mourning on its steps. 
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RAMBLING RECORDS OF PEOPLE AND PLACES. 
WALTER AND MABEL. 

The storm of the 6th of January, 1839, will be long remembered in those 

parte where its fury raged. Picturesque old ruins, the pride and boast of the 


lightly bestowed, are not prone to yield to passing impressions. Love with 
‘then: is not that hackneyed thing that dwells on every careless lip; talked of 
Jesting'y, transferred easily—the mere flutterings of gratified vanity ; but a 
divine passion, solemn, spiritual, all-absorbing ; pervading every thought, and 
throbbing in every pulse: colouring life itself with a bliss so exalted and re. 


neighbourhood they adorned, whose sturdy gables and battlements had stood) ied and 
ont over the heart it fills the beneficent influence that the sun in the firmament 


—the faithful j 
the and time |,on our earth, by calling into being all that is generous and unselfish, noble and 


stained fragments. Grievous was the devastation in forest, park, and demesne; 
their goodliest ornaments were laid low. ‘The elm, as more brittle than other 
trees, and having less firm hold of the soil, especially suffered ; many. of great 
age, were either snapped across or torn up by the roots ; and sad to the aching 
eyes of their possessors, was the spectacle of their stately forms, mangled, 
crushed, and disfigured, lying about in wild confusion, encumbéring what they) 


had adorned, or stretched across the avenue of which they had been, from time 
immemorial, the guardians and the pride. | 

There is something, even to the most uninterested spectator, very moving 
in the sight of a noble tree lying prostrate—we are, ourselves, so puny and) 
ephemeral in comparison, in stature, strength, and duration! Our little span| 
of life with all its hopes, struggles, passions, and ambition, dwindles into such 
insignificauce when we contemplate the patriarch of the forest, who has seen) 
generation after generation of human beings spring up, flourish, and decay ;! 
and who, in green vigour still, will yet look down upon fresh generations for! 


ration fills the mind at the thought. And when we consider the length of time: 
it takes to form the lusty trunk and giant limbs—the slow gradual growth—| 
the spring showers, and summer suns, autumn dews and wintry storms, that 
have passed over its honoured bead—the children that have sported beneath its 
shade—the cattle that have soaght shelter from the blast—the innumerable’ 
birds, the countless myriads of shining insects, that have found a home and sus-| 
tenance among its pleasant branches; when we think of all this, it seems al- 
most sacrilege to fell a fine old tree. The produce and the existence of ages) 
demolished in afew hours! A living, acting being, ‘done to death ;” its) 
teeming bosom, giving sweet promise of buds, and leaves, and glorious verdure! 
—or, still sadder sight, that verdure, in fresh and full luxuriance, doomed—froin| 
“ dancing lightly on the topmost spray,” in the clear azure of fieaven, and re- 
flecting the sunbeams on every bright green silken leaf, to lie a crushed and 
withering mass, soiled and bedabbled in the mire. 

Every dwelling-house, barn, and hay-rick, that lay in the course swept by 
the hurricane, suffered more or less that night. Roofs were blown off, windows) 
forced in, and the terrified inmates spent the hours of repose in hurrying from. 


room to room of their houses, barricadoing doors and windows, repairing | 
breaches, and carrying their children and whatever was most precious in the), 
way of ornamental china, clocks, and bijouterie, into a place of safety, where), 


the storm had least effect. 

I can never call to mind that night, which to so many suggests images of 
physical danger and alarm, of raging winds and struggling elements, without! 
thinking of a mental conflict of which I was the witness, and, as far as regards) 
sympathy, a sharer, during its hours; and, with the remembrance, there ever! 
comes the conviction of how much more deeply we are affected by the con-| 
templation of internal feelings and emotions than by any external event passing’ 


around us. } 


Our dwelling was comparatively sheltered from the storm ; at least we did, 
not suffer as much as many of our neighbours. No windows were blown in ; 
and, by midnight, any damage done had been so far repaired, and the preceu- 
tions taken pronounced so far effectual, that no more injuries were apprehended. 
The roar of the tempest, however, was awful. ‘The house shook and rocked, 
from top to bottom; not an eye within its walls was closed in sleep ; no one 
even thought of retiring to rest. 

But there was one among the watchers who paid little attention to the raging 
storm. I was the companion of her vigil; and, oh! how void of interest and) 
importance seemed all the din outside compared to the struggle of contending, 
feelings, the tumult and the strife in that poor human heart! Vain was the 
fury of the hurricane ; we heard it not, engrossed in anxious counsel. The: 
sheeted rain was driven against the windows in fierce and angry torrents ; but| 
within flowed the bitter waters of the heart,” wrung from wounded 
hope deferred to lead but to anguish and despair. Who could attend to jarring) 
elements, however loud, when a conflict like this so deep, so all-absorbing was 
going on? 

There are many who disbelieve the doctrine of broken hearts, and laugh to 
scorn, as romantic aud fanciful, the idea of dying of disappointed love. Could 

these sceptics have witnessed what [ did that stormy night—had they followed, 
step by step. in all its sad passages, the narrative of her whose woe made me 
unmindful of all beside, they would have given up their cold theories. Alas! 
these cases are more common than we suppose. It is because they are un 
known that they are disbelieved. ‘There is no secret shrouded with such jeal- 
ous care within the breast of its possessor as that of wounded affection. Her 
nearest and her dearest know it not. Shrinking and sensitive, she struggles 
-with its pangs; the breaking heart alone knows its own bitterness. And then, 
these silent sufferers 
Pine and pine away, till health is flown 
And till life flows —while some lying stuff 
Tells on their tomb that cough or fever, grown 
Triumphant o’er their strength, laid them beneath that stone. 
To avoid initials, I shall call the heroine of this * ower true tale’’ Mabel, and 
her beloved one Walter. She was one of my earliest and dearest friends. I 
need not describe her, for the well known print of Byron’s * Maid of Athens” 
will convey a better idea of her appearance than any description my pen could 
attempt. Had she sat for the likeness of the Grecian girl, immortalized by 
poet and artist, the resemblance could not have been more perfect. ‘The same 
gracefully bending figure, full throat, and classical contour of head. The same 
rounded cheek, intellectual forehead, and arched brow delicately pencilled 
And then her eyes: so dark, so large, so soft, so 1ich, so veloute; so full of 
deep tender meaning, so intensely affectionate in their expression! I never. 
saw eyes through which the warm heart beamed so lovingly ; and, as if to add) 
to their melting softness, the eye-lids, with their long dark fringes, came gently. 
drooping over the full orbs, shading and imparting to them a peculiar fascina- 
tion. at Mabel! who that has felt the thrilling glance of those earnest af- 
fectionate eyes, can ever forget it! 

It may well be supposed that Mabe] had many admirers. There was some- 
thing irresistibly winning in her manners ; arch, and playful, and full of lively 
repartee, with a vein, at times, of deep feeling and tenderness. But, though 
often wooed, it was long ere she was won. Those sensitive and fastidious na- 
tures, capable of a love too exalted and fervent, too holy and abiding, to be 


‘pure! 

__ “ A cuore di difficile accesso, se alfin pur v‘ entra amore quanto rovina!” 
‘The hour came when Mabel owned the * soft impeachment ;’’ and she gave her 
jheart frankly and warmly—for she was superior to the arts of coquetry—to 
him who hed gained and was worthy to possess it. 


| The attachment of Walter and Mabel was sanctioned by their friends, and 


their union looked forward to with joy by the families of both. A year passed 
‘away in the delightful interchange of mutual aflection. Those who understood 
‘the disposition of Mabel could well realize the depth and intensity of a feeling 
thus for the first time awakened. Amid many suitors she hed at last met the 
‘object on whom the treasures of a love as warm as it was constant were to be 
‘lavished. To one of her peculiarly affectionate nature, great was the happi- 
\ness of loving and being loved ; and, blest with the approval of her parents, 
jshe gave herself up to its full enjoyment. 


jong years after we have crumbled into dust. An irresistible feeling of vene-|| There is perhaps no position so endearing in a woman's eyes as that which 


jher betrothed holes with respect toher. In him she views the companion of 
her future life, the arbiter, so to speak, of her destiny, eternal as well as tem- 
‘poral, to whom she will henceforth look up fot guidance and protection. His 
jhappiness, which her affection renders dearer to her than her own, is about to 
‘be committed into ner keeping, and a trembling anxiety mingles with her joy 
|in accepting the precious trust. What interest, what importance is attached 
\to all his likes and dislikes ; to habits, and fancies, and peculiarities, that in 
another would be utterly disregarded! How eagerly the fond heart treasures 
up and observes all these asa means of conferring pleasure or avoiding pain 
jor irritation ; for after all, it is upon such trifles that every-day happiness de- 
pends, aod here that woman’s tact and affection can best show themselves. 
'So bright is the halo that surrounds everything connected with those we love, 
so unspeakable the interest which all belonging to them has in our eyes, that 
‘this endearing study increases affection a thousand-fold. She who, while 
‘dwelling on them, imagines she is only becoming acquainted with the tastes 
and predilections of her future husband is, unconciously perhaps, weaving stil] 
— closely round her, and strengthening the tender ties that bind him to 
her, 

So it was with Mabel ; and thus she went on “ growing fonder and fonder” 
‘as month after month passed away. 

It may be imagined how rude was the shock that awakened her from this 
dream of happiness, andthe anguish of her affectionate heart, at finding that 
there had arisen obstacles to the union with Walter, which caused her friends 
,to withdraw their consent, and to forbid all communication between them. 

| Fortunately for Mabel she knew where to turn for consolation. Ske felt 
‘that every occurrence in her life was by the appointment of Him to whom 
‘she daily committed her way, and this trial could not have befallen her wit!- 
out his divine will. Religion, that gilds and brightens every joy, is not really 
felt in all its value until the dark might of affliction overshadows the soul. 
‘Separated from the beloved one who had for so long a time shared her every 
ithought, she was not quite alone while able to pour out her sorrows before the 
Being to whom no secrets, however shrouded from human eye, are hid. 
Another unspeakable source of comfort to poor Mabel was the devoted and 
‘passionate attachment of Walter. Every obstacle to their union seemed only 
‘to call forth, in renewed vigour, the energies of his ardent nature. Though 
all direct intercourse between them was interrupted, she was stili in corres- 
|pondence with some of the members of his family, and through them, as well 
‘as in other ways—for love is ever fertile in devices—he conveyed to her con- 
tinued assurances of his unchangeble affec: ion. 

| But notwithstanding these, and her submission to the divine will, the cruel 
blow to her hopes and affections began to take effect upon Mabel. Her healih 
gradually gave way. Her friends, who were little aware of the depth of her 
feelings, imagined that change of air aud scene whold restore her. They 


|were anxious to remove her from a neighoourhood where occasional meetings 
|with the connections of her lover kept up, as they fancied, his remembrance. 
‘Various excursions, therefore, were planned for M-bel ; she was hurried from 
jone scene of excitement to another, but her cheek was still pale, and her dark 
eyes languid. The same object was present to her thoughts wherever she 
|went ; surrounded by gay an1 unsympathizing companions, understood by 
jnone, her heart sank beneath tie dreary sickness of deferred hope, aad brooded 
‘inwardly over its sorrows, 

Thipgs had been in this state for upwards of two years, when, in the win- 
ter of 1839, our friend became a guest under our roof. Here she found the 
‘balm of sympathy; andthe * besoin de s‘épancher,” that weighs like a night- 
‘mare on the soul, no longer oppressed her with its burden. We had never met 
the object of her affection, and listened with interest to her descriptions of 
him. How her cheeks glowed, and her eyes were lit up with emotion, when 
overcoming that reserve which a woman always feels in naming her beloved, 
even to those most intimate, Mabel spoke of his generous qualities, his frauk, 
ardent disposition ; hisretined taste and cultivated mind, the union of “ les 
petits soins” with manly ,pursuits, which is so endearing in a maiden’s eyes ; 
his graceful figure and handsome intelligent countenance! And how the 
'glowing cheek grew pale again, the lip quivered, the soft, eye filled with tears, 
‘as with faltering voice she went out tospesk of his devotion to her—of their 
and hopeless attachment. 


The arrival of the post was always a most anxious moment to Mabel. She 
looked forward to getting a letter from some quarter or other which might 
perchance contain tidings of Walter; and sometimes there came a news- 
paper directed by his hand, the sight of which made her heart throb and her 
eyes glisten, and on which ason a treasure, she would feast for weeks. The 
hand-writing of an absent friend is so very precious! One moruing the let- 
ters were later than usual, and expected, too, with more than usual anxiety ; 
lfor many weeks had elapsed, and nothing had been heard of Walter ; no paper 
had been received, and day after day heart-sinking disappointment succeeded 
to the moments of keen suspense, which grew more and more breathless at the 
approach of post- hour. 

Who is there that has not, at one timeor other, experienced this sudden fall 
in the thermometer of the feelings ? when the feverish flush of anxiety and 
hope sink down into the blank wretchedness of disappointmeut ; when we feel 
so utterly depressed, dispirited, and good-for-nothing ; all our energies gore— 
hope itwelf dead ! 
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This 6th of fai’ moruing, symptoms of the. 


coming memorable storm. We were 2!! equipped for a drive, Mabel, my sis | 
ter, and myself, and only awaited the arrival of the letters to set out. At) 


length they came. With a cry of joy our friend sprang forward to receive one 
in which, even ata distance, the quick eye of affection had instantly recog | 
nised the way of folding, the seal, the hand-writing of Walter. There was 
also a letter for me, and its contents occupied me for some minutes, so that | 
did not notice my companion. When at last I looked up, what a s‘ght smote 
my eyes! I will not attempt to describe it ; for no words can convey an idea 
of the intense agony I beheld. Her delicate frame shook with agitaiion. while: 
her face had that glazed and ghastly appearance thatis produced by strong 
bodily pain. The veins in her forehead were swollen—every feature quivered ; 
her large eves were dilated and full of—oh ! such unutterable anguish ! 
May | never look on the like again ! 

I flew to her side : her white lips moved, and she motioned me away with 
one hand—the other was convulsively clutching the letter, and pressing it to 
her panting bosom. She was, indeed, not in a state to hear words even of the 
tenderest sympathy. I drew back to an adjoining sofa, and sat gazing at her 
with dismay. My sister, who had left the room before the arrival of the letters, 


returned at that moment and was struck dumb at seeing the condition of our 


friend. 
When poor Mabel was able to speak she faltered out an ecrnest wish to be 


alone, and implored us to leave her, and to proceed on ourdrive. It would 
have been ill-judged kindness to oppose her request at such a moment. In a 


few minutes she was in her own room, prostrate befure that throne where the. 
best help is to be found in every time of need ; and we, with sorrowful hearts, ! 


that yearned to be near her, took our departure. 

On our return she came to greet us, composed, with a struggling stile, and 
an attempt at cheerfulness that was very touching. She looked lie 2 * rain- 
beaten violet’—so meek, so tender and subdued, and with such tearful eyes. 
It was plain to see that the conflict had heen severe ; but she had conquered, 
and,the abund«ut tears she had shed relieved herfoliheart Noallusion was made 
to the letter : and in the evening when all were assembled for dinner, the ga- 
thering storm and prognostications of the awful night that was coming,etgrossed 


every one’s aitention, so that poor Mabel's wan looks and dejected appearance. 


escaped notice. 
The “witching time o’ night” has always been the choice hour for confidence 


How many things are revealed over the midnight fire in that sanctum, * one’s 
own room,” that would never be told at any other time or place! What 
a pleasant and privileged half hour it is! and bow hard it is sometimes 
to have to say “* Good night !” and break off such sweet and confidential com- 
munion ! 

I have already alluded to my visit to Mabel’s room that night. The storm 
furnished us with an excuse for prolonging our conference, as the alarm was 
so great that no one inthe house went tobed. Lut it was not the external 
elements that occupied us, as I said before, but the agitation of a mind rent. 
with contending emotions. 
indescribable. She showed me the fatal letter. Jt was from Walter—re- 
nosneing her! All was now over, he said,between them ; and he begged that, | 
on her retura home, she would collect his letters.and every token and souvenir! 


The anguish and distress of my companion were) 


“Ah ! little they think, who delight in ber strains, 


How the heart of the minsirel is breaking ! 
One night—I shall never forget it—she was asked to sing one of those beau- 
tiful Irish inelodies, so full of tender pathos, in which she excelled. She be 
gan, and gave in thrilliag tones the first few bars. But it would not do; be 
spirits gave way ; she could act her part no longer, ‘he guitar fell from he 
hands, and she burst into an agony of tears. They were accounted for by her 
evidently broken health, the heat of the room, the touching words of the sony. 
Who could suspect the sad truth '—who ever does suspect it in these, alas ! 
too frequent cases? 
A struggle like this could not last long ; the suffering mind finds ready sym- 
pathy in us frail bodily companion Symptoms so alarming set in, that it 
became necessary for Mabel to return to her home, and be placed under the 


| care of the kind family physician, who had before recommended her leaving it 


for change of scene He knew nothing of the * secret woe” that ihe dear pa- 
tient carried about with her; and he was now shocked at the sad alteration he 
saw. Active measures were resorted to; but the sufferer grew no better, and 
was soon confined entirely to her room ‘The effects of that worm, which for 
so long atime had been gnawing unseen, at her happiness and peace, were not 
to be conquered. 

The grief of Mabel’s family may be imagined. Additional medical aid was 
calledin; but the result of the consultation only coufirmed their worst * appre- 
hensiors. At length it became the painful duty of their frieud and physician 
io communicate ta. them the awful tidings that there was no hope. Oh! what 
asertence is that, when heard by the pale and anxious group gathered round 
the physicien, and reading in his concerned and solemn looks their doom, before 
it has passed his lips Yes, though anticipated ever so tremblingly, though 
uttered ever so feelingly, when it comes it is a fearful sound! How the 
breath stops, and the eurs tingle, and the heart grows sick and chill—** No 
hope!” 

in the desolate household, thus filled with lamentation, the only one who 
maintained composure and calmness was the dying Mabel. When the world 
was brightest to her, her affections were never engrossed by it so as to exclude 
thoughts of eternity ; and vow she felt the approach of death without alarm. 
She expressed a wish to make some pecuniary arrangements, by which a por- 
tion that had been bequeathed to her should be secured to her sisters, and a 
lawyer was sent forto make her will. This was a trying day to the afflicted 
family. While she was engaged in dictating her last wishes, many a stifled 
sob and burst of bitter weeping were in the drawing rooms beneath her sick 
chamber—those rooms that had so often re-cchoed with the full rich tones of 
‘her melodious voice. How solemn and sad a stillness pervades the house over 
which the angel of death has flang the dark shadow of his wing ! 

After the lawyer's visit, Mabe! seemed to take no further interest in 
the things of this world. Her debility increased, and she saw no one ex- 
ert her physician, and the clergyman wno came daily \o read and pray with 

er. 

Among the many anxious enqviriers who called to learn the state of the in- 
valid at this time, an unexpected visitor one morning presented herself. It 
was the sister of Walter. She had come to towa on business, and hearing of 
he danger of her friend, flew to the house to gain fuller tidings A slight es- 


of him in her possession, and return thei all. He expressed his resolution to trangement hed subsisted between the families since the breaking off of the 
do the same on his part, and spoke with effected calmness of forgetting all that) marriage, but now all was forgotten, and Walter's sister mingled her tears with 
was past, and forming ew ties. With this were mingled despairing regrets, ‘those of the sorrowing circle. ‘They had a long and earnest conversation. Be- 


and altogether the letter was most strange and incolerent. | ‘ore its close, Mabel’s tamily were informed of what I have already mentioned 
— Walter's beliefin the reported marriage of his beloved, his despair, aud the 
letter he had addressed to her. 
| Suspicions of the real state of things began to enter the minds of the party ; 
and on the next visit of the physician, whose feelings towards his patient were 
as much those of a father and friend as a medical! adviser, all was communi- 
icatedto him. A gleam of hope flashed across the countenance of the kind 
\doctor as he listened. 
_ “© That is very important,” he said; “ where the mind is deeply engaged, the 
‘case differs widely from one of mere bodily disease. Had we kvown all this 
before ; but now”—and again a grave and anxious expression overspread his 
face—* the symptoms have gone beyond our control. It is, I fear, too late. 
Indeed, I question whether in her reduced state it might be prudent even to 
the subject to her.” 
| Mabel was truly in the most delicate condition. The lamp of life seemed 
fickering in its socket, like the last fitiul rays of an expiring taper—a breath 
would suffice to quench the light for ever. It was an anxious task, even for 
|sisterly affection, to bring before her at such a time, an agitating topic; to 
luame a name that, at the first breathing of it, vibrated through every fibre of 
her shattered frame, and shvok it with an emotion that threatened fatal conse- 
quences. Cautiously, and with tender care, as she was able-to bear it, was 
the subject renewed ; and at length, by slow and gradual degrees, she was put 
in possession of the whole enrapturing truth—that heradored Walter had never 
|wavered in his devotion to ber, and that if her life were spared she might still 
‘ve his, with her parents’ free consent and blessing. 
| Hope and joy, what blessed elixirs ye are! Where isthe medicine in the 
whole pharmacopeia can boast the life giving, exhilirating virtues ye possess ! 
‘Te reviving news that Wa!ter loved her still, and that the obstacles which se- 
iparated them had vanished, were to the fainting soul of Mabel like oil to the 
dying lamp. The expiring ray gleamed forth again, though the spark was 
feeble and uncertain. For a long time the event was doubtful, and she hung 
suspended between life and death; youth and hope struggling hard against 
bodily disease and exhausted nature ; while parents, broihers, sisters, friends, 
and he who united in himself the anxious tenderness of all, stoud looking on 
at the contest. 

* * * * * * 

It was a bright day in bright September. The skies were clear and cloud- 
less, and the sun shone out, gilding with its pleasant beams a wedding train. 
‘The ceremony had just been performed within the walls of a country church, 
aod now, surrounded by their /riends, came forth the gallant bridegroom, sup- 
porting the trembling steps of the palest, the most delicate, most fragile lock 
ng of brides. The lovely face of nature smiled in sympathy with the giad- 
vess of the group, among whom a deeper feeling of thankful joy seemed to 
prevail than ts even usual on such happy occasions. It was the bridal day of 
Walter and Mabel ! 

When next I saw our dear friend, she was seated beside her busband, just 
a year after that bright September morning. He must have been but a poor 
physiognumist who could not read a tale of surpassing happiness and love in 
the countenances of both. Theirs was indeed a rare and happy lot—one that 
I believe falls to the share of few in ourconventional existence—that of mar- 
tying the object of the heart's affection. I had not seen Mabel since she had 


Deeply and earnestly we pondered it over. Mabel could take but one view, 
of the matter. “I see itall,’”’ she said, with a fresh burst of woe—“‘he is weary) 
of this long, hopeless, wretched suspense He has found some une whom he 
can love and be happy with—lI am forgotten !”’ 

I could not agree with her. 
who had grown cold or forgetful ; it seemed to breathe anything but indifference 
in its wild and unconnected expressions. But Mabel refused to be comforted ;| 
it was perhaps natural that, in her weak state of health, and after ali she had! 
suffered, she should incline to the dark side of the picture. She bad no means 
of clearing up the mystery ; for all correspondence with Walter had been for-) 
bidden by her family, who imagined that she had long since ceased to think of 
hire ; and her delicacy revolted at the idea of employing any circuitous means 
of discovering the cause of his changed feelings towards her. 

I may as well mention here that which did not come to our friend’s know- 
ledge until she was lying on the brink of the grave, and which accounted for 
the fatal jetter. One of those reports, uttered in thoughtlessness and propa- 
gated by love of gossip, that so often wring the heart of some breathless lis- 
tener, and cause anguish little dreamt of by the heedless retailer of news— 
one of taose- mischievous reports reached the ears of Walter. Ile heard that 
Mabel was going to be married. Love is susceptible and jealous ; and a slight 
thing will excite either fear or hope when the feelings are deeply engaged. 
To all his enquiries in various quarters, Walter received replies which confirm- 
ed the r»mour; and as the world never arranges these matters by halves, but 
settles and decides on the minutest particulars with marvellous precision and 
sagacity, Walter could not doubt the truth of what he heard. He knew that 
Mabel had been mixing much in society of late, and was well aware that, 
wherever she went, her attractions brought admirers round her. Stung with 
the idea that she had accepted the addresses of another, maddened at the pros 
pect of losing her, he had despatched the letter ; and his wretchedaess in writ - 
ing it was fully as great as that caused by the perusal. Oh! what misery would 
a few words of explanation have saved to two loving hearts,thus robbed of their 
only solace, the belief in each others’ constancy. 

Her last prop taken away,our poor friend sank rapidly. 
on ;” but, 


“ Life’s farce went 


««—— Within that breast ’twould scare the bold 
To see the springs at work when peace was flown ; 
A harrowing spectacle, reserved for heaven alone?” 

It was, indeed, a grievous sight '—to see the hollow, joyless smile, the ef- 
fort to seem cheerful, the forced air of interest in every-day things, the pain- 
fully sustained conversation ; and to know, that, beneath all this mockery of 
happiness, there was a breaking heart! To hear her sing—that was a trial 
Mabel’s musical talents were celebrated ; her brilliancy and skill as an instra- 
mental performer were great ; and her exquisite voice, so rich and melodious 
—the deep feeling she imparted to whatever she sang, joined to a highly cul- 
tivated taste—made her a vocalist of first-rate quality. it was natural that 
her musical powers should be in great request ; and as she accomplished with 
ease and pleasure what to others, less gifted, would have been an exertion, she 
was always ready to gratify her friends. But now, when she was so miserable, 
to require of her a song !—melody in her heaviness! Often did the words of 
Moore rise into my mind— 


The language of the letter was not that of one 
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departed from our home, a poor stricken sufferer in mind and body ; and the 
sight of her now was deeply affecting. ‘There she sat, radiant with happiness 
and with but one drawback—the want of health: for our wise Creator seldom 
fills to the brim our cnp of blessings, lest we should forget that we are only 
strangers and pilgrims here below. 
When I looked at her, the quaint lines of Spencer rose to my mind : — 
a One loving houre 
For many years of sorrow can dispence : 
A dram of sweete is worth a pound of soure.” 


She was happy now. | wi 
effects she may probably never wholly recover! How nearly had she justified 
my belief in that sad thoory—the dying of a broken heart! 


Imperial Parliament. 


THE OREGON QUESTION. 3 
House of Lords, April 4. 

Lord CLARENDON, in the House of Lords, introduced the subject of the 
Oregon territory, in order to elicit from the Goveroment some information as, 
to our relations with the United States upon this question, and the course It 
was intended to pursue in case Congress, acting upon the expressed opinion of 
the President, should proceed to take possession of the country, or to annex It, 
to the United States. His Lurdship, after briefly noticing the conduct of 
America towards Texas, and the extraordinary terms in which Mr. Polk had, 
declared the unequivocal right of the United States to the whule territory, tem 
perately reviewed the grounds on which the British claims are founded, and, 
concluded by expressing his anxious hope, that while whatever could be jnstly, 
claimed should be readily conceded, the Government would not shrink from 
vindicating, if necessary, the nation’s honor, or upholding her interests. 

The Earl of ABERUEEN—I think it is perfectly natural that in such a con- 
juncture as the present the noble lord may reasonabiy expect to receive such| 
information from her Majesty's Government as they in the discharge of their! 
duty, may feel it possible to give. I am far from objecting to the course of 
putting questions tothe Government upon any matter of public importance, and. 
certainly not on one of such paramount interest as this. My lords, if I follow- 
ed my own inclination ia this matter, I should at once be disposed to lay on the 
table of the house every part of the negotiation which has taken plece upon 
thes subject from the period of the treaty of Washington up to the present day. 
{ am sure that if I did so I should not only receive from the candor of my noble, 
ssiend opposite an opinion approving the course which has been pursued, but 
might fairly appeal to the public at jarge, and even to the whole of Europe for 
its confirmation. A time may come when such a course may possibly be ne- 
cessary. At present it would clearly be unsuitable and impolitic. I could wish, 
for an opportunity to explain a little more at length the state of this question 
as affects the interest and the claims of this country to the disputed territory. 
The noble lord has cursorily described the claims of this country and of the! 
United States with sufficient accuracy, as faras he has gone. ‘They, however,' 
would admit of a much more detailed examivation, and although | might now 
enter into that examination without injury to the public service, | feel that | 
could not do it without inconvenience to your lordships, and this also } think it, 
better to defer to a future oceasiun. I shall, therefore, only address myself to’ 
the inquiry of my noble friend | wish to state that the negotiation which has, 
taken place, and which is still pending upon this subject, was commenced im-, 
mediately after the signing of the treaty by my noble friend near me. With- 
out, of course, explaining to your lordships any of the steps that have been. 
taken in the progress of that negotiation, | wish to draw your attention to the) 
last act of the late President before his resignation from office. The Senate of 
the United States having addressed Mr. ‘Tyler so long ago as the month of, 
December, requesting him to communicate with them and inform them as to the, 
progress of this negotiation, Mr. ‘Tyler, in his answer, which was not delivered! 
uu‘il the 19th of February, states—* In my opinion, as this negotiation is still 
pending, the information sought for cannot be communicated without prejudice: 
to the public service, but I deem it proper to add, that considerabie progress; 
has been made in the negotiation, which has been carried on in a very amicable) 
spirit between the two governments, and that there is reason to hope that it may) 
be brought to a close within a short period. | have delayed answering the, 
resoiution of the Senate, under the expectation expressed in mv annual mes-| 
sage. that the negotiation would be terminated before the close of the present’ 
sessivn, and that the information called for by that resolution might be commu | 
nicated.”” {| am bound to say that I think the late President took exmewhat too 
favorable a view of the state of the negotiation when he made that answer to) 
Senate. At the same time, asan indication of a friendly feeling, and of a desire 
to bring it to an amicable termination, such a declaration of opinion must be 
highly satistactory. My lords, ia a fortnight after the delivery of this answer, 
to tne address of the Senate,the new Pres dent male the imaugural speech refer | 
red to by my noble friend. I wish to observe that this speech is not an address, 
meade to Congress —it is a speech made to the public. The Congress not being, 
sitting, no speech of the kind could be made by the President of the United) 
States without drawing towards it the most serious attention. Nevertheless, it) 
does not possess the importance of an official document, nur can it be regarded, 
as forming part of legislative proceedings. I do not undervalue its importance ; 
but [ must observe, that it Mas not quite the character ofan address made to the. 
Congress as the foundation of any legislative measure. I have already men- 
tioned that that declaration of the late President is the last act of which we! 
have any knowledge as far as the negociation is concerned. The new Presi | 
den: had no ministry at the time he made his speech. His Administration! 
was not formed, and no communication had taken place between Her ™ ajesty s 
Ministers and any Government of the United States since the resignation of the 
late President and of his Administration. We therefore stand precisely in the, 
position in which we stood at the time of the answer of the late Presideut, with. 
the exception of such a character as the relation may have received from the| 
speech pronounced upon his inauguration by the new President. My lords, || 
wi-h also to state, that our position is precisely such as it has been for the last’ 
eighteen years, with respect to our rights, and the treaty, which was made in| 
1827, renewing or rather continuing tue treaty of 1818, which was for ten years, 
The treaty of 1827 continued that treaty for an indefinite period, but with the 
provisiou that either party might terminate it by a year's notice. There is: 
nothing whatever to prevent the Government of the United States or Her Ma-, 
jesty’s Government, if they thought proper, from terminating that treaty of 1827) 
by giving a year's notice for the purpose, which, however, the President has not) 
said he means to give; but if he does mean it, he cannot effect his purpose, 
without a vote of the Congress authorising him todo so; the Congress will 


not meet unless especially called together until the month of December, and 


it 
i 


But how nearly had she sunk beneath the trial whose! have adopted in this matter; at the same time, [ have seen in other places 


even then the treaiy cannot expire without a year’s notice being given from 
the time at which the President receives the necessary authority to give such 
notice. Your lordships will see, therefore, that in point of time, the matter js 
not so urgent as might be gs ee I need not say, that her Majesty’s Govern. 
‘ment will continue to avail themselves of the imervening period which may 
exist in the hope of bringing the negouiatins, which is still pending, to an ami- 
cable conclusion. The negotiation was founded upon the principle of an ami- 
cable adjustment by the mutual concession of extreme claim on both sides, and 
‘on that principle it will be continued. My noble friend has by no means ex- 
ipressed any censure of the mode of proceeding that her Majesty’s Government 


‘some intimation, some apprehension of too great concessions of a tota! aban. 
‘donment of what is called “ the high tone ;"’ although, I am accustomed alinost 
daily to see myself characterized as pusillanimous, cowardly, mean, dastardiy 
truckling, base—(A laugh )—I hope | need not say that I view these appella- 
tions with indifference ; I view them, indeed, really with satisfaction ; because 
I know perfectly well what they mean and how they ought to be and are trans- 
lated. I feel perfectly satisfied that these vituperative terms are translated as 
applicable to conduct consisient with justice, reason, moderation, and with 
common seuse, and I therefore fee!, as { said before, really not indifferent, but 
positively satisfied, when I see such observations. (Loud cheers) I believe [ 
may conscientiously say thatno man ever filled the high situation which I have 
the honour unwortnily to hold, who felt more ardently desirous than I do to 
preserve to the country the blessing of peace, or who would be disposed to 
make greater sacrifices to maintain it. My Lords, | consider war to be the 
greatest folly, if not the greatest crime of which a country could be guilty, if 
lightly entered into; and I agree with an honourable writer who said that if a 
proof were wanted of the deep and thorough corruption ef human nature, we 
should find it in the fact that war itself was sometimes lawful. (Cheers.) It 
is the duty, and I am sure it is the inclination, of her Majesty’s Government to 
preserve peace ; at the same time there are limits which must not be passed ; 
and i say that without attaching too much weight to questions of honor, for | 
think, fortunately for this country, that, we need not be very sensitive, on these 
matters—it is not for us, God knows, to seek the * bubble reputation at the 
capnon’s mouth” or anywhere else ; our power, our character and position are 
such as to enable us to look with indifference on that of which other countries 
might be perhaps more jealous—but our honor is substantially property that 
iwe can certainly never neglect, and most assuredly we may owe to ourselves 
jand to our posterity to adopt a—course contrary to all our desires—to all our 
inclinations. My lords, from what I have said, your lordships wil! perceive an 
earnest of the spirit of peace which shall pervade this matter, if I continue to 
conduct this negotiation; and I cannot bring myself to think that at this day 
any civilized Government would desire to see any other course pursued ; and 
I hope, therefore, and fully believe that we shall have the happiness of seeing 
this important question brought to a satisfactory and amicable conclusion— 
(Loud cheers.) Should it be otherwise, J can only say that we possess rights 
which in our opinion, are clear and unquestionable, and, by the blessing of God, 
and with your support, those rights we are fully prepared to maintain. The 
aoble earl resumed his seat amidst loud and general applause. 


House of Commons, April Ath. 

Lord John RUSSEL, ou reading the order of the day for going into coni- 
mittee of supply, called the attention of the House to that part of the message 
lof the President of the United States which related to the te:ritory of Oregon. 
it was not his intention, he said, to enter at all into the question of the for- 
eign policy of her majesty's government, or even of their policy on this very 
subject of ihe Oregon ; neither was it his wish, by any observations which he 
migot then make, to embarrass their proceeding. But the inaugural address 
of President Polk had taken this question out of the ordinary course of diplo- 
matic arrangement, and required some notice on the part of members ofthat 
house. ‘Ihat distinguished functionary had adopted a course entirely new, 
which, if it were not met with something unusual un their garts, would let 
questions of great national importance he decided hereafter by popular addies- 
ses from the head o/ the government, and by the popular action resulting there- 
from. The President, in his message had alluded to the ennexation of Tex- 
as to the United States—an allusion which he only noticed for the purpose of 


||showing that the present policy of the executive government of the United 


States tended to territorial aggrandizement. In his next sentence, the Presi- 
dent deciared his intention to assert cad maintain, by all constitutional means, 
the right of the United States to that part of their territory which was 
situate beyond the Rocky Mountams. ‘ Our title,” said he, * to the country 
of Oregon is clear and unquestionable, and already are our people preparing 
to perfect that title by occupying it with their wives and children.” In con- 
sequence of this dec aration, he (Lord J. Russell) felt compelled to call the 
attention of the house and the country to the question, in order that they 
might see how far the President was justified in saying that his title to the 
country of the Oregon was clear aud unquestionable, and in declaring his in- 
tention to take it into his possession without any regard to those treaties, 
which were generally the bonds of peace between independent cations. 
There were three modes by which atitle might be acquired to a country like 
the Oregon : the first was by ancient discovery ; the second, by treaty; and 
the third, by discovery, ancient or modera, followed up by occupation and 
settlement. 

He then entered into a statement, for the purpose of showing, that if the 
title of the Oregon rested on ancient discovery, England could put ia aclaim 
far superior to that of the United States; that if it rested on treaty, we had a 
claim that was undeniable, whilst that of the United States nad no ground 
whatever to stand on, and that if it rested on modern discovery, the discovery 
of the Columbia, made, carried on, and authorised by regular officers of the 
British Government, and the subsequent settlement of the territory surroun- 
Jing it by British subjects, gave us a title which the American Government 
could not displace. Captain Vancouver had discovered the river Colum- 
bia ; bis lieutenant had sailed 90 miles up its stream, and British subjects 
from Canada had erected 18 forts on its banks, and had long been carrying on 
a favorable trade there. He then gave a history of the negotiations between 
(reat Britain and the United States respecting this country, and traced them 
from their commencement to the period when the existing convention was 
formed in 1827 between Mr. Rush on the ove side and Mr. Huskisson on the 
other. A new circumstance had now risen up. The President of the United 
States had made a peremptory claim to all this territory, and had called upon 
the citizens of the United States to go forth with their wives and children to 
take possession of it. 

Now, Columbia was becoming of more importance each succeeding year. 
Tbe Government ought therefore,to insist on a speedy solution of this question ; 
for there was danger lest the citizens of the United States should disturb British 
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subjects in the enjoyment of their property on the Oregon, and should thus: 

uce a collision between the two Governmeuts.—He was not prepared to, 
say that Great Britain should abate any of her just pretensions, nor where we. 
should draw the lire between the Americans and ourselves. He thought, how- 
ever, that we could not accede to a proposal less than that made by Mr. Can-, 
ning in 1827, with any regard to our own interests. He had heard it said 
that the value of this territory was a matter of indifference to us; but it was 
not a matter of indifference to us whether we should yield any portion of our 
territory to what he must be permitted to call a blustering announcement. 
{t was not a matter of indifference to us, that the means of communication be-' 
tween Columbia on the ove hand, and our possessions in India and China on, 
the other, should be surrendered to a foreign power. It was uot a matter o 
indifference to us that the tone and character of England should be lowered 
in any transaction whiah we carried on with the United States. He should 
have abstained from entering into this question if it had been left as a diplomat- 
ic transaction between the Earl of Aberdeen and Mr. Buchanan, as the agents 
of the British and American Governments; but as it had been taken out of 
their hands, he could du what the Minister of the crown was precluded by his 
position from doing—he could state to the people of England what were their 
rights. Having made that statement, he shou'd leave the wkole matter iv 
the hands of the Government, and he had no doubt that they would consult 
the interests of the country and honor of the crown. 

Sir R. PEEL could not be surprised, and could not feel regret, that the 
noble lord had taken the course which he had pursued. He was of opinion, 
that, whilst these matters were pending in negotiations between the two Gov-, 
ernments, it was politic to abstain from exercising the right of discussion on 
subjects calculated to excite popular feeling, unless there were cogent rea- 
sons to the contrary. If the voble Jord had thought it right tu depart from 
that course on this occasion, he ought not to be held responsible for the con- 
sequences ; for it appeared that this question had been withdrawn from the 
cognizance of those to whom it had been intrusted, aud that a popular ap- 
peal had been made to the passions of the people in the United States by 
those who ought to have discountenanced such an appeal. The poble lord had: 
said, that a Minister of the Crown spoke on such a question as the present 
under a responsibility te which he (Lord John Russell) was not liable. That 
was undoubtediy true, and he should therefore abstain from following the no- 
ble lord through his statemeut, as he could not do so without implying opin 
ions from the expression of which he ought to abstain. He felt, however that 
it was open to him to inform thehouse of the general statc of our uegotiations 
with the United States on this question. In the year 1818 the northern boun | 
dary of the possessions of the United States and Grest Britain,;westward of 
the Rocky Mountains, was defined. No agreement was made as to the) 
country beyond the Rocky Mountains, but a Convention signed between the, 
two governments in 1818, which was to continue for ten years, gave a right of 
joint occupation to the subjects ofeach country. In 1824, and again in 1826,) 
Mr. Canning made several! attempts to come to an amicable adjustment of our, 
respective claims with the American Government. These attempts entirely 
failed. At the end of ten years the convention expired. A new convention 
was framed in 1827, which continued in force for ten years, the convention of 
1818 with this proviso, that the convention of 1827 should not uecessarily de-| 
termine by the lapse of time, but should extend beyond the term of ten years, 


and should terminate after a year's notice from either party, when rights of 
both should revive. That was the convention that now affected the territory 
ofthe Oregon. Mr. Pakenham, our minister, had been directed in 1842 to 
form au amicable arrangement of the claims of the two countries on equita- 
ble terms. He read a message of President Tyler, dated the 3rd of Decem- 
ber, 1843, for the purpose of showing that he had expressed an equal desire 
to come toan amicable arrangement. Nay more, onthe 19th of February, 
1845, about a fortnight before this inaugural address was delivered by Presi- 
dent Polk, President Tyler, in answer to an address from the senate of the 
United States asking for information relative to the negotiations pending on 
this question with Eugland, observed—“ I have only to say that, asthe nego 
tiations are still pending, this information cannot be given. Considerable 
progress has been made in the negotiations, which have been carried on in 
amicable spirit between the two countries, and | hope that it will be speedily 
brought to an amicable termination.” He (Sir R. Peel) could confirm the 
the language of President Tyler respecting the amicable spirit in which the 
uegociations had been carried on ; but he could not confirm his statement as 
to the progress of the negociations, and to bis hopes of an amicable termina 
tion. On the 4th of March, 1845, Mr. Polk make his inaugural address as 
President. Since that time we have received no communication from our 
minister, who had only been able to communicate the message, but had not 
had time to make any comment on it. The government of President Polk 
had been very recently appointed, and no diplomatic communication, as far as 
he was informed, had taken place with it. e thought it highly probable that 
Pakenham would have continued with the present government the negotia 
tions which he had commenced with the last ; but he had no information on 
the subject. He trusted that the negotiations would be renewed. At no 
very distant period they would know the result of them. He did not despair 
of their favorable termination, but if the proposal of the British Government| 
should be rejecfed, and no proposals were made by the Government of the 
United States to which we could accede, he should not object on the part of, 
the Government, to !ay on the table all the communications between the two) 
Governments. He still hoped that au amicable and equitable adjustment of 
the claims of the countries migh be made. He must, however, express his 
deep regret that, while the negotiations were still pending, the Fresident of 
the United States should contrary to all usage, have referred to other contin 
gencies than a friendly termination of them. (Hear, hear and cheers) Such ao 
allusion was not likely to lead to such a result as the friends to the real inter- 
ests of both countries desired. He tted not only the allusion, but also 
the tone and temper in which it was made. As the subject had been brought 
under discussion, he felt it tobe his duty, on the part of the Government to 
state, in language the most temperate, but at the same time the most decisive, 
that they considered that we have a right to this territory of Oregon, which} 
is clear and unquestionable : that we desire an amicable adjusiment of the dif 
ference betwcen ourselves and the United States ; but that, having exhausted 
every effort to obtain it, if our rights are invaded, we are resolved aud pre- 
pared to maintain them. j 
A tremendous burst of applause from all parts of the house followed this 
annunciation. 
Inu consequence of an intimation which Sir R. Peel gave at the termi- 
nation of his s . that it might be ient for the house not to express 


any further opinion at present on thie subject, the subject dropped after a 
declaration from Lord Jebn Russell thet, he would pot submit any’ motion 


this subject to the house, until all, the papers connected with it were laid on 
the table by her Mayesty's Government. 


THE NAVY ESTIMATES, 
House of Commons, March 31. 

Mr. CORRY moved the Navy Estimates in Committee ef Supply. He 
stated the reason which induced the Government to propose an increase of 
4000 men, which was not on account of any apprehension of war, or with any 
view to aggression, but simply because it was considered politic that, in addi- 
tion to the vessels required for the protection of her commerce, this country 
should have at command a disposable squadron of ships of war, which, inde- 
pendently of other considerations, were essential for the purpose of exercising 
our officers in naval tactics, .nd affording means for carrying ou experiments 
with reference to the comparative qualities of our ships of war. Mr. Co 
noticed the increasing demands for ships on distant stations, and explained the 
details of the additional expenses that would be incurred. In reference to the 
increase of £531 for addition \o salaries and allowances, he said, the increase 
was not required for the purpose of making good any deficiency, but chiefly for 
the augmentation of the steam navy, the principle cause of increase under this 
and other heads, After going through the :ems on which augmentations were 
required, Mr. Corry said, that nearly the whole of the increase of the estimates 
which provided for purely naval services, except the first two votes, aud the 
fourth, for the registry of seamen, had been occasioned by the necessity, to 
which attention had been directed by her Majesty in the speech from the throne, 
of augmenting our steam navy. The whole increase in the estimates was 


'|£686,072, of which the three excepted votes amounted to £193,280. Of the 


remainder, £383,000 was for steam ; £35,000 under Nos. 6 and 8; £47,000 
for timber at Deptford; £121,000 for machinery and iron steamers; and 
£180,000 for factories, &c., making a total of £383,000 ; showing an increase 
for the naval service of the year, large indeed, but not greater than was de- 
manded by the exigencies of the case. (Hear) The whole increase was un- 
dovbtedly large, but still the estimates had been prepared with a mgid regard 
to econoiny. Mr. Corry now moved the first vote—that there be employed in 
the service of her Majesty, for the year ending March 31, 1846, 40,000 seamen 
and marines, including 2 000 boys. 

Sir C. NAPIER took the opportunity of renewing his former objections 
to our present system of naval architecture and Admiralty management. 

Sir G. COCKBURN defended the management of the navy by the present 
Government, and spoke of the difficulty of practically applying scientific dis- 
coveries to naval architecture. 

Captain BERKELEY gave his opinion that Great Britain was far superior 
to other nations in respect to steam vessels, even more so than in respect to 
sailing vessels. The gallant captain, referring to the pamphlet of the Prince 
de Joinville, said that work had caused much sensation, but he did not attribute 
to that Prince that enmity towards England which had been ky some ascribed 
to him. With respect to the steam navy, the Prince de Joinville bad pointed 
out his tactics for putting his country on an equality with Great Britain; and, 
since the author had been kind enough to furnish the English with his opinion, 
the latter must be dull mwdeed if they should not be prepared to counteract his 
tactics. 

Lord PALMERSTON—The present Government, I may say, without ex- 


f |aggeration, turned out its predecessors and came into power on the pretence of 


a desire to extinguish the slave trade. ‘ Do not admu Brazilian sugar,” said 
they, * for such an importation must give encouragement to the slave trade.’’ 
Well, sir, what has happened?. The very first thing they did after they came 
into power was to acquiesce in the refusal of France to ratify the treaty for the 
suppression of the slave trade. (Hear, hear.) The next thing was, they left 
the United States out of their engagement to cooperate for the suppression of 
that trade. And now they are about (indeed, they have done it) to cancel the 
treaty with France altogether. (Hear, hear) Here is certainly an inconsis- 
tency ; when asked to encourage commerce, and give a scope to native indus- 
try, by a greater importation of foreign sugar, then they told you. that they 
were apprehensive you would thereby encourage the slave trade. 

This was the treaty which was settled before we left oflice, which France 
signed, but refused to ratify, and which is now to be cancelled with the consent 
of the government. That memorandum was transmitted to the respective 
Courts, and no answer was received till the Congress of Aix-la-~Chappelle, in 
September, 1818. | must here observe that many persons are of opinion that 
the efforts of this country have only tended to render the traffic more cruel. 


But it is stated here in a despatch of Lord Aberdeen, that poe that 
jmeasure, whatever it may be, the right of search is to be suspended ; and any 
child may see, if that right of search is suspended by the mutual consent of 
the two parties, it cannot be revived without the mutual consent of the two 

rties, and for all practical purposes it is entirely done away. (Hear, hear.) 
They have not the discresion to determine whether this or that measure shall 
be substituted for the right of search ; they are required to find some measure 
equivalent, or nearly so, and the government decide for them, that pending 
that experiment—and for a!l time to come, though it is not so said—the right 
of search shall be placed in abeyance. And, to make the matter more bhumili- 
ating to this country, the proposal to suspend the right of search, though obvi- 
ously manufactured by the French government, sppears to be a condition aris- 
ing from England, and imposed by the government of England on that of 
France. (Hear.) Why, then, I say, it is painful for me to see any two men 
of such high calibre as those appointed by the French and English governments 
placed in a situation in which they are cumpelied to do work so little worthy of 
the character they have hitherto maintained ; and ! think it adds to the blame 
to be attached to the Government a * * 

I asked, last July, for returns, to show whether the number of slaves landed 
on the coasts of the continent and islands of America had not increased since 
we left office. My belief is, that it has increased. The measures we adopted 
had reduced the number to a very small amount Government say that it was 
owing to the exertions of Gen. Valdez, and some sudden light which burst on 
ihe Brazilian government that the increase of slaves was tending to endanger 
the tranquillity of that country—it was owing to the spontaneous efforts of the 
|goveruments of Cuba and Brazil. 

* * * * 

There was the Ashburton capitulation ; there were concessions to France 
on the affairs of Spain; surrenders here, surrenders there ; and M. Guizot— 
finding he had to do with men who, to use the expression ensployed by my hon- 
ourable friend, the member for Finsbury, were made of squeezable materials 
—said next session, ‘ I have been taunted with backwardness, and J will ne- 

iate. The case is not quite so hopeless as it was last year. I shali perhaps 
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not expose myself to such a decided refusal” He did negotiate ; he judged! 
rightly of the men with whom he had to deal; the negotiation, though pro 
tracted somewhat longer than he expected, has been successful, and this go 
vernment, out of complaisance to a foreign power, and to maintain in his post, 
a foreign minister some six months longer than he might otherwise remain, to: 
catch a few stray votes in the Chamber of Deputies, are going to sacrifice all) 
those principles which this Parliament and nation have for years held most sa- 
cred, and to condemn the innocent and unoffending inhabitants of Africa to an 
increase of those atrocities which necessarily accompany the slave trade 

(Cheers.) Sir, | shall only say, if they pursue that course, it will be for all 
men to determine, and I shall leave them to choose whether they are more 
justly chargeable with the most miserable weakness, or the most hateful and 
detestable falsity. (Loud cheers ) 

Sir ROBERT PEEL—No doubt it would be very easy, in the state of re- 
lations between this country and France, to find opportunity for war, if you 
wished it, but the ministers both of England and France thought that st would 
be most unfortunate for the interests of civilization and humanity, as well as 
for the interests of the two countries, if a quarrel, arising in a small island in 
the Pacific ocean, thousands of miles away from both, should involve them in 
awar. (Cheers.) * * 

If France would consent to keep a very large naval force upon the coast of 
Africa, cordially acting with us in the determination to make every effort for 
the suppression of the slave trade, and if no consideration on the score of ex 
pense were suffered to interfere with this cordial union, he believed that that 
course might be more efficacious than the right of search asit now existed. It 
was the hope of devising some such means that the commission had been con- 
stituted. With respect to other matters touched upon by the noble lord, as the 
noble lord opposite (Lord John Russell) had given notice of a motion upou the 
subject, he (Sir Robert Peel) thought it better to abstain from any reference 
to it, or matters counected with it, until the noble lord had had the opportunity 
of bringing forward that notice. But when the noble Jord (Lord Palmerston) 
said that, in making the agreement which had been negotiated with Lord Ash- 
burton that the Government had acted inconsistently with the honour, and had 
sacrificed the interests of this country, to that statement he (Sir Robert Peel) 
felt bound to give a prompt, a most distinct and peremptory denial. (Hear, 
hear) He believed that no such sacrifice had been inade. The minister of 
the United States had been charged, as this Government had been charged, 
with sacrificing the interests of America ; and because he had made an agree- 
ment with this country for the interests of peace, he had been denounced by 
the war party with having consented to an arrangement that was subversive of 
the honour of his country. Aud so it would ever be. If two great countries, 
animated by a sincere de-ire to preserve peace, attempted, ina spirit of mutual 
conciliation, to effect an adjustment by which immediate danger was removed, 
no doubt it would suit the views of party men in either country to denounce 
the ministers by whose agency such an adjustment had been made, and if these 
mioisterg were not supported in conciliatory endeavours, there was no security 
in any country against the risk of constant hostilities. (Hear, hear.) He did 
not believe that either that House or the country disapproved of the efforts that 
had been made to maintain peace. (Hear, hear.) He did not believe that thas 
House or the country wonld think that the power of the Government to resist 
unjust demands, or to maintain the interests or honor of the country when the 
inaintainance of them became necessary, had been in the slightest degree im- 
paired, either by the holding of conciliatory language, by the direct avowal of 


a desire 10 preserve peace, or by having consented to compromise where com-|. 


promise was possible, and where mutual concession had put an end to immedi 
ate danger. (Hear, hear) He did not believe past moderation would in. 
capacitate the Government from acting with vigour, firmness, and determination 
whenever it might become necessary to assert them. (Cheers ) 

The vote was agreed to. 

Mr. John Stuart Wortly asked if there was any foundation for this para- 
graph, which he read from the Times of Thursday :— 

“The Presse states, that the fall of Santa Auna has exposed one of the 
vastest projects which the undermining ambition of Great Britain ever conceiv. 
ed. It appears, from the correspondent of the Ex-President of Mexico with 
the British Minister, that the former, for a sum of 25,000,000 piastres, of which 
he had reserved for himself a considerable portion, was on the eve of ceding 
absolutely to Great Britain, the magnificent provioce of California, considered 
so valuable both by Great Britain and the United States, that the latter, in the 
year 1837, offered 5,000,000 dollars for the Larbor of Sav Francisco alone. It 
is not necessary to dwell upon the extraordinary coincidence, which exists be. 
tween the means employed by the British Government with Santa Anna for the 
possession of California, and those formerly used with Espartero for the posses- 
sion of the islands of Annabon and Princes, off the coast of Africa.” ° 

Sir Robert Peel believed the statement to be utterly without foundation 
“ Sir, | see a great many reports spread abroad with reference to ‘the under- 
mining ambition of Great Britain ;’ but I rather think they are oftener circula 
ted asa palliation of the ambition of others than of the British Government 
(Loud Cheers) I can also answer for the late Government on this point, as | 
find no trace whatever of sucha correspondence. [ repeat it, the report is ut 
terly destitute of any foundation.” 

Lorp Patwerston—*‘On the part of the late Government, J take the liberty 
of assuring the honorable gentleman, that they neither in 3837, nor in any other 
year, offered 5,000,000 dollars, nor any other sum, for any Mexican port.” 


From the London Times, March 31. 


The question arising out of the conflicting claims of this country and the 
United States to the Oregon territory is essentially different from all the ordi 
uary topics connected with our foreign political relations, and it involves the 
most serious consequences to both countries and to the world. It is, upon the 
whole, a fortunate circumstance, and in these days, we must add, an honour 
able distinction of the people of this country, that we are accustomed to watch 
the vicissitudes of affairs abroad wihout passion and without apprehensions, 
confiding on the vigilance of our own Government for the protection of British 
interests, but caring very little for the onerous and unprofitable kind of ascend- 
ancy which is to be acquired by eager meddling in foreign affairs. The first 
lesson which the plain common sense of England would read to a minister is, 
to abstain from committing the country by an indiscreet solicitude in mana- 
ging matters in which success brings with it no reward, and defeat entails 
humiliation and dauger. 

But the more we are disposed to contest the propriety of mixing ourselves 
up in foreign disputes or revolutions, in which we have no direct interest or con- 
cern, except when it can be done under the milder form of mediation and ad 


‘those cases which do directly affect us, and in such cases the more resolutely 
;would we have them displayed. There is no real danger, in spite uf the lan- 
guage of a cabinet like that of the United States, or the unnatural vituperation 
(of opposition papers at home, that the moderation of England should be mis- 
‘taken for want of power, or the tranquil dignity of her language far a sacrifice 
ofhber rights Enough has been done, even in the last few years, by British 
diplomati:ts, and soldiers, and sailors, to convince the world that the resources 
of this country never were so great as at present ; and they will not prove the 
less irresistible for having been used in no petty quarrels, and for no vain- 
glorious exuibitions of national force. 

| Inthe employment of such resvurces, the country expects from the Govern- 
‘ment the greatest forbearance, and the greatest resolution if the case be one 
‘in which forbearance is weakness. It needs no argument to prove that a direct 
‘aggression on the territorial rights of the British Crown, is of all such cases 
‘the strongest. Yet if the language of the American President is intended to 
convey more that an empty threat, such an aggression is contemplated by the 
‘cabinet which has just been formed at Washington. Mr. Polk announces his 
‘conviction that the American title tothe country of the Oregon is clear and 
‘unquestionable, and that his fellow citizens are already preparing to perfect that 
‘title by occupying it with their wives and children. This patriarchal mode of 
'g>ing up into this new land of Goshen is certainly no violation of the existing 
\treaty : but when the President goes on to speak ** the jurisdiction of our laws, 
ithe benefits of our republican institutions, and the formation of States in that 
\part of our territory within the sphere of o@r Federative Union,” he misinter- 
prets the true nature of our agreement on the subject. 

This case may be stated in a very few words. Whenthe dispute, which 
arose in 1789, between Great Britain and Spain, with regard to the possession 
of Nootka Sound, and the right to make settlements ou the north-west coast 
lof America, was amicably terminated by the Treaty of the Escurial. the state 
jof that remote region rendered such an arrangement, practicable. The Whigs 
jridiculed it at the time, and Mr. Gray observed. that ** in every place in which 
|\we might settle access was left for the Spaniards ; where we might form a 
seitlement on one hill, they might erect a fort upon another, &c."’ But, in 
point of fact, at that time and for half a century afterwards, the recognition of 
& joint abstract right was sufficient to prevent a collision, since neither state 
\was likely to make an active use of it, and the country was not yet open prac- 
tically to the operat ous of commerce orthe authority of a Government. It is 
contended, indeed, on the part of the United Ststes, that the Treaty of the 
Escurial was abrogated by the declaration of war between Spain and Great 
‘Britain in 1796, and that it was never renewed : insomuch that when Spain 
ire ted to the United States all her titles to land north of the 42nd parallel of 
latitude py the Treaty of Florida signed in 1819, she ceded those titles, not 
|as limited and defined by the the treaty of 1790, but as they existed before that 
(treaty. The argument is bad, for the Treaty of the Escurial, being im the 
‘nature of a convention declaratory of existing rights, was clearly not liable to 
\be abrogated by a subsequent declaration of war, and was certainly held to be 
‘in force by both Spain and Great Britain after the cessation of their hostilities. 
|But this American argument would rather strengthen than diminish the British 
iclaims, for the Treaty of the Escurial was a compromise, and if it be held to 
jhave been rescinded, then the British rights become absolute as they were be- 
fore it existed. The main point, however, on which we would now insist is, 
that this, and every other arrangement since made with the United States, was 
essentially temporory in its nature. 

Joint occupancy is only possible as long as no rea} sovereignty is exercised. 
‘Indeed, in the course of the negotiations between the two gosernments in 1827, 
ithe Br.tish Commissioners proposed that the convention of 1818 should be re- 
jnewed for a term, with the condition that ‘‘neither of the contracting parties 
‘should assume or exercise any right of exclusive sovereiguty or dominion over 
any part of the said country.”” This suggestion was rejected by Mr. Gallatin. 
‘Each party, then, retains an unquestionable right of making settlements, and 
even of exercising what is called sovereignty, in the Oregon territory ; but it 
is evident that as soon ax both parties proceed tu exercise rights, which exclude 
each other in practice, a collision must ensue. ‘The time 1s come when such a 
temporary arrangemest has ceased to be possible or secure ; bot a temporary 
arrangement can only be terminated in two ways—either by « convention »et- 
tling the disputed amount of territory and drawing a fixed boundary, or by a 
recurrence to that state of things in which force alone can decide between two 
absolute claimants. If the negotiations undertaken by Mr. Huskisson and Mr. 
Gallatin in 1826 led to no more satisfactory result than a renewal of a tempo- 
tary convention of 1818, it is most improbable that any negotiation will now 
terminate more successfully, unless it turn upon the arbitrativn of a third Pow- 
er. ‘this expedient is, however, rejected by the Americans ; and the tone of 
‘Mr. Polk's address doves not lead us to suppose that he would even aghere to 
ithe ultimatum of 1826, which was the prolongation of the frontier along the 
49th parallel of N. latitude from the poit at which it now terminates to the 
Pacific. 

Our position in the matter is a defensive, though not altogether a passive 
one. England desires an amicable adjustment; but if that be rendered im- 
possible, the untractable policy of her opponent, the aggressive conduct of the 
American Governmrnt, and the unparalleled language of the President, suffice 
to prepare us for the alternative. ‘Ihe rights of British subjects in the country 
of the Oregon must of course be defended ; and, indeed, the British positions 
there are sufficiently strong to defend themselves from any sudden attack like- 
‘ly to be made upon them ; but if any such attack be made by American citi- 
zens, the American Government must, of course, te held responsible for it, 
and the people of the United States must take the consequences. 


Boarp or Green Crotn, St. James's Palace, 4.—The Queen has 
been pleased to appoint Col George Bowles to be Master of her Majesty's 
Household, v the Hon Charlies Agustus Murray, resigned. . 
Whitehall, March, 29 —{The following article is substituted for that which 
was inserted in last Tuesday's Gazette) :—The Queen has been pleased to or- 
der a congé d’eliré to pass the Great Seal, empowering the Dean and Chapter 
of the cathedral church of Ely to elect a Bishop of that See, the same being 
void by the death of Dr. Joseph Allen, late Bishop thereof; and her Majesty 
has also been pleased to recommend to the said Dean and Chapter, Thomas 
Turion, Doctor in Divinity, now Dean of the collegiate church of St. Peter, 
Westminster, tobe by them elected Bishop of the said see. : 

Wanr-Orricr, April 4.—Coldstream Rgt of Ft Gds.—Capt William Mark 
Wood, from the 60th Ft to be Lt and Capt, v the Hon Francis Jokn Robert 
Villiers, who exch, 19th Regt of Ft—Capt John Hodson Fearon, from h-p 
Unatt to be Capt v the Hon Charles Robert Wei!d Forester, who exch ; Lieut 


vice, she more we would reserve all the energy and power of this country for, 


Hugh John Montgomery Campbell to be Capt by pur v Hilton, who rets; Ens 
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Warden to be Lt by purv Campbell. 25th Fi—Staff Surg of the Sec. 

M'Gregor to aes v Nivison, whoexch. 26th Fi—Ca 
liam Hickes Milles, from h p 55th Ft to be Capt v Frederick Nepean S inner, 
who exch ; Lt Jobn rs to be Capt by pur v Milles, who rts: Eus Francis, 
Josepha Cresswell to be Lt by pur v Rodgers ; David Hunter Blair, Gent, to be 
Ens by pur v Cresswell. 28th Ft—Capt William Fairtlough, from half-pay |, 
Sicilian Regt, to be Capt v Minter prom; Lt Percy Archer Butler to be Capt | 
by pur v Fairtlough, who rts ; Ens John Gittens Maycock to be Lt by pur vice, 
Butler; Mowbray Baumgartner, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Maycock. 29th 
Fi—Lt Lewis Coker to be Capt by pur v M Kenzie, who rts; Evs Octavius 
Carey to be Lt by pur. v Coker ; Eos J W N B Parry, fm the 41st Ft to be 
Eus v Carey.—34th Ft : Capt N R Brown to be Maj without pur v Byron, dec ; 
Lt C F Hervey to be Capt vy Brown : Ens C W Randolph to be Lt v Hervey ; 
TL Faunt, Gent , to be Ens v Randolph.—37th Fe: Ens G A J M’Clintock! 
to be Lt by pur v Davenport, who rets ; T M Machel, Geut., to be Ens by pur) 
y. M’Clintock.—4 Ist F L Jenner, Gent., to be Ens, by pur v Parry, app 
to the 29th Ft. 60th Ft—Lts Capt tne Hon F JR Vithers, from the Cold. 
stream Regt. of Ft Gds, to be Capt, v Wood, who exch; Lt D D Muter,, 
from the 89th Fi, to be First Lt, v Saunder, whoexch ; Second Lt G_B Jen-)| 
pings to be First Lt, by pur, v Bruyeres, who retires; A © Greville, Gent, to, 
be Second Lt, by pur, v Jennings. 87th Ft—Lt W Houghton, from h p 15th) 
Ft, tobe Paymaster, vJ F Du Vernet, who reverts to his former h-p. 89th 
Ft—Lt H Saunders, from the 60th Ft, to be Lt, v Muter, whoexch. Rifle! 
Brigade—Lt the Hon E F N Fane to be Adj, v Somerset, prom. 2d West, 
India Regt—[t M Stedman to be Capt, by pur, v Simmons, who rets ; Ens J) 
C Harnett to be Lt, by pur, v Stedman; D A Patterson, Gent, to be Ens, by 
pur, v Harnett. 

Brevet.— Capt W Fairtiough,of the 28th Ft, to be Maj in the Army ; Ma). 
W Fairtlough, of 28th Foot, to be Lt-Col in the Army ; Capt W H Milles, o! 
tho 26th Ft, to be Maj in the Army. 

Hoserrat Starr.—Surg J F Nivison, from 25th Ft, to be Staff Surg of the 
Second Class, v M’Gregor, who exchs. 

Orrice or Orvnance, April 4.--Corps of Royal Engineers—First Lt J G 
M'‘Kerlie to be Second Capt, v James,placed ou the Secouded List; Second Lt 
J F M Browne to be First Lt, v M*Kerlie. 


~Drep.—On Wednesday evening the 23d inst. Jemima M. wile of Joseph Mason Esq.. 
of 2nd Street in this city, after a painful and lingering sickness. 
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sion which otherwise we cannot prevent. 


By the British Mail Steamer Caledonia we have our files to the 5ih inst. 
The Steamer was detained for the purpose of bringing out the debate on 
the Oregon questiou, in the House of Commons, a debate that will probably 
create a strong sensation here. 

Her Majesty and the Royal family continue to enjoy good health. Jt is now, 
decided that the Queen will visit Ireland in the ensuing July, and it is under- 
stood that Parliamentary business wil! be closely followed up, in order that the 
session may be closed in time for permitting the principal officers of the Go- 
vernment to attend her Majesty in her intended process. 

The Cotton market was dull for some time, and the prices were decliuing, 
but the order to detain the Caledonia on account of the Oregon debate seem 
ed to animate dealers, the prices became firm, and large sales were ef- 
fected. 

In Ireland there is some report of reviving the Monster Meetings ; Mr. 
O’Connell is said to be urged thereto by several of his more fiery sdherents 
now called “ Young Ireland.” If this be not an excuse of the Agitator for 
continuing an old favourite measure, it will fall to the ground and do little 
harm, or rather it will do good by causing its own final extinction; and this| 
indeed we take to be the case, for we believe he is really afraid to continue @ 
course by which he was so essentially damaged, and if he re-adopted it from, 
the clamour of his party, he will neither work with such energy nor think with 
untroubled mind. We perceive thatthe good gentleman continues to accept | 
American remittances, yet he abuses the American People, uow in this he is sor-, 
did; bat perhaps he will say that those remittances are from Irishmen,ifso,then he 
is in speech an incendiary, and is endeavouring to sow the seeds of discord be 
tween his emigrant countrymen and the citizens of their adopted land. He 
may take his choice of these epithets, but we are not certain that he has not, 
a claim to both. 

It was suspected that the Imperial Government would feel tenderly the sub-; 
ject of the annexation of Texas, but the Journals do not show that either they, 
or the British people attach any great importance to the matter. We have con | 
stantly said so, and are confirmed in our ideas thereon ; but the’ Oregon, 
Question is very different, and bas been brought to notice in a very different 
manner. Accordingly Lord John Russell gave notice before the Easter recess) 
of a motion on that subject. A debate ensued thereon io both houses on the 
same night, April 4th, the details of which will be found in our Parliamentary 
reports te day. On this subject a respected Contemporary of the Daily Press, 
observes that the British Parliament ‘‘ appears to have understood it (the In- 
augural Speech) as in efféct a termination of the negociation for the peaceable! 
adjustment of the question.”” But this is a mistake, for Lord Aberdeen in his 
speech in the House of Lords said that “ It was, indeed, to be observed, that 


lative proceedings ; but it was still worthy of the most serious attention. Our 

position was precisely the same as it had been for the last 19 years, under the 

treaty of 1827. “The provisions of that treaty had been prolonged for an in- 
definite period, subject to the right of either party to terminate it by giving a 
year's notice. This could not be dune without a vote of Congress, and that 
body would not assemble until December, so that sufficient time was still lef 

to bring the matters in dispute to a satisfactory conclusion. The negotiation had 
commenced, aid would continue upon the principle of aa amicable adjustment 

by the mutual concession of extreme claims."’ And this peaceful hope was 

sti’! further coufirmed by his Lordship’s declining to enter into particuiars 
of the process of the negociation, aud of the argumen's relative to the British 

elaims. 

The Question of Mr. Stewart Wortley to Sir Robert Peel in Parliament, 
relative to the slanderous assertion in La Presse on the subject of the British 
Government and Santa Anna, elicited what we confidently expected—the most 
unqualified and indignant denial by the Premier of any regociation whatever 
with the ex-president of Mexico, with regard to California, a Mexican port, or 
anythmg whatever of that nature. And he was corroborated by Lord Pal- 
merston who denied in a similar manner in behalf of the late Government. 
The fact is that La Presse copied those slanders from a credulous portion of 
the press elsewhere, and against which we uttered our own contemptuous 
denial when we first saw thein. Jo truth we hardly expected they would 
rise to importance enough to be alluded to in Parliament at all. 

The Navy Estimates were the first matters taken up inthe House of Com- 
mons, after the Recess, and the discussions thereon, which are of a very inter- 
esting nature, will be found in the proper place. The proposed increase of 
4000 men to that service, at a period of apparently general peace suggests 
many considerations. It is true that in the present ostensible aspect of politi- 
cal affairs it may be necesary to have ‘ Squadrons on the Coast of China, 
on the Coast of Africa, and in the Pacific ocean."’ The continuance of that 
vexed question the Slave trade requires the first, the novel position of the 
Western world with regard to China demands the second, and French ac- 
tion in the Pacific isreason good enough for the third. But at this parti- 
ticular juncture we can fancy the demaud means more than it says ; and that 
the Government is fulfilling the moral of the fable ‘* The boar whetting his 
tusks’’ iu time of peace, not for the purpose of commencing hostilities but 
in order to be ready for war. The fire cating Royal French Admiral may be 
partly the cause of this. 

Iu the course of the debate Lord Palmerston was somewhat bitter in his 
attack upon the Freach Government in relation to the Right of Search, alleged 
inconsistency towards France therein. He was supported by Lord John Rus- 


\jsell, and the two noble Lords contrived to introduce Lord Ashburton’s mission 


to this country, and his conduct m managing the affairs committed to him, be- 
fore the house. This was in a great measure irrelevaut to the subject, and 
neither in good tas'e nor good feeling, but Sir Robert Peel gave a sufficient re- 
ply to their remarks ; and Lord Ashburton himself, alluding in the House of 
Lords to the tone and character of Lord Palmerston’s speech,gave the last named 
a withering reproof and severe castigation. 

The Lord Advocate has commenced a public measure for Scotland, which 
it is devoutly to be hoped he has well considered There has hitherto been no 
Poor Law in Scotland, and with the exception of manufacturing districts, and 
places of dense population, there bas been a smaller proportion of pauperism 
than in any other division of the British Empire. A noble and independent 
desire to carn their livelihood-—not to have it bestowed upon them—has always 
been a marked trait in the Scottish character, and we really entertain appre- 


jhensions that this proposed measure of a Poor Law may make inroads upon 


the national feeling in that respect. It is earnestly to be hoped that rigid care 
and grave deliberation may be given to every provision of the bill, probably so 
fraught with a fundamental change of the Scottish social character. 

We are somewhat surprised to see a material change of character and ha- 
bits in aright reverend Irish Prelate, who used to be a quiet, pious, vnob- 
trusive, learned rector of the Parish of Lambeth near London. Dr. Mant, now 
Bishop of Down and Connor has Secome a formidable Puseyite. We are glad 
however, to find that his metropolitan has put a check to his ill-timed zeal, 
which was actually beginning to cause dissentions, if not schism, in the Ang!i- 
can church. 

The benevolent, though sometimes inistaken, Lord Ashley, is proceeding 
with bis Calico Print Works Bill. It has been read a second time, and his 
Lordship has assented to various modifications at the suggestion of Sir James 
Graham the Home Secretary. We very moch doubt bis Lordship’s final suc- 
cess herein, at least at this session, but as we may presume there will be a new 
Parliament next year, the public sentiment generally thereon will be in a great 
measure ascertained. ‘There are two or three just and philanthropic clauses 
proposed in the present bill, such as that no child under 8 years of age shail 
work in those factories ; from 8 to 13 shall not work longer than 16 hours per 
diem, that children and women should not be engaged in night work, and that 
the children shall have a portion of school education. 

The intended |iberality of the Premier towards Maynooth gives great um- 
brage to the staunch, uncompromising Protestants, but Sir Robert stands firm, 
aye, and he wil! carry his point triumphantly ; to which we say, “ Amen,” 
though staunch Protestants also. 

The news in general is of but little instant. Iron is rising rapidly in price 
in consequence of the Rail Road mania, and the greatly enlarged consumption 
of iron as a substitute for wood, in various articles of practical mechanics, as 


this speech did not possess the force of anofficial document, as no Ministry 


had been formed. Congress wes not in and it formed no part of in building, fencing, ship-uilding, end even ngging, 
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‘In Spain, there has been very wnusual tranquillity ; but there is not much tol|these few attest with sufficient force the g 


be hoped from that circumstance, because it is not founded on any permanent 
principle. It is but the calm which precedes a storm. There is a talk indeed 
of laying down rail roads there, which would be perhaps one of the most im- 
portant forerunners of a better state of things, but we fear that, to use an 
American proverb, it is “ more talk than cider.” 

That little waspish settlement, Switzerland, is still agitated with the dispote 
between Romanism and Protestantism, and they will probably continue their 
squabbles till some annoyed and stronger state shall come in “ Thirdsman’’ 
among them and settle the matter vi e¢ armis. 

It is understood that #line of Trans-Atlantic mail steamers will be organ- 
ized immediately by the French Government. A law has been reported by 
the French Minister of Marine, by which four steamers are to run between 
Cherbourg and New York. Cherbourg is a fine position for ready communi- 
cation with the French capital, bat there will be some additional danger, as 
compared with Havre, in running up and down Channel in winter. 

There has been some disturbance in Malta in consequence of the interference 
of the Colonial office, where it had better be let alone. Malta has not a me- 
tallic currency of its own, and is obliged to make use of that of the neighbor 
ing nations. It was purposed by the British Government to furnish them with 
one, but whether that has been found to be unsafe or impossible, it has never 
been done, and the Maltese managed well enough to estimate the foreign coins 
pretty much as we do here and elsewhere ; but the sagacious secretary for the 
Colonies has thought proper to fix a value on them, and dictate at what rate 
they shall be received and paid, and the holders find that they lose considera- 
ble by the order. Surely if the Government cannot supply an effective uni 
form currency it shou!d not step in to interfere with that which is bought and 
sold as commodity. 

Romanism is losing ground in Prussia, and a sect is increasing there called 
the “New German Catholic Church.” ‘The Prussian Government is so far 
liberal that it has authorised collections in support of this new denomination. 


The latest news from Mexico is of somewhat a belligerant nature, although 
it says nothing directly of war it gives indications of movements having a direct 
tendency thereto. Assoon as the last despatches from Gen. Almonte were re- 
ceived at Mexico a council wasconvened ; when it was resolved that thenceforth 
all diplomatic intercourse should cease between that government and the 
government of the United States, and that neither the produce, the manufac 
tures, nor the ships of the latter should be admitted into any port of the former, 
These symptoms, in almost any other case, would look alarming to lovers of 

ace, but we do not anticipate much action thereon. It is more than proba- 
ble that Mexico is weak in her forces, her ** sinews of war,” and in her poli- 
cal condition,—still farther weakened too by her internal distractions. Her 
best hopes may possibly be founded in the indecision of the Texans with re- 
gard to annexation, for we do not conceive that she will receive any help or 
countenance frem any nation of Europe, in behalf of her claim to sovereignty 
over the country of ‘Texas If{she should reckon upon anv rupture between 
Great Britain and the United States, arising out of the Oregon question, she 
will we opine, ‘reckon without her host,”’ we believe that both these countries 
know too well what is due to themselves, to their own national dignity, and to 
public opinion all over the world to s/and out for more than they believe con 
scientiously they have a claim to, and that being the case, the difficulties of 
an adjustment, especially upon 29 amicable compromise principle, may be 
overcome without even one angry threat. 

This seems to be the season of calamities upon a large scale ; scarcely had 
we breathed after contemplating that of the Swallow steam-boat, when the 


dreadful conflagration at Pittsburg, called for public commiseration, and with | 


feery baste, another account follows up, detailing the destruction of half the 


city of London, in Canada ; the last happening on the noon of the Christian 


Sabbath, and whilst the people were imploring, in their places of worship, the 
Divine protection and blessing. In such misfortunes as these there is but one 
way of obtaining comfort, and it is a hard one to poor selfish man ; that, name- 
ly, vf saying with Job, * It is the Lord, let him do what seemeth him good,” 
and reflecting further, that after the state of probation on earth, “ there is ano- 
ther and a better world.” ‘These two reflections, uttered from the heart, will 
stimulate the sufferer to proceed briskly in the path of even a painful duty, and 
trust to his reward after he shali have run his race faithfully. 


A meeting has recently been held at the house of Anthony Barclay, Esq., 
H. B. M. Consul at this port, who kindly permitted it for the occasion, of Eng- 
lish gentlemen resident here, who, in furtherance of their desire to be useful to 
their emigrant countrymen of the laboring classes, have conceived it would be 


“advantageous to erect a chapel in which divine service should be performed ac- 
cording to the forms of the Anglican church, and thereby enabling them to re- 
ceive advice and assistance in regard to their future movements ; and further- 
more that the officiating minister thereat should be continually occupied visit- 
ing vessels arriving with emigrants, toadvise and inform in whatsoever may 


conduce to their good, both as denizens of the country into which they arrive |, 


and as persons having their own pro-perity at heart. A committee of enquiry 
was chosen at the said meeting, who are to report upon the proper steps to be 
taken in furtherance of this benevolent and pious object. 


Rlusic. 


Puituarmonic Socrety.—The fourth and last concert of the season, of this 
pre-eminently excellent institution, took place on Saturday evening last, the 
19th inst., at the Apollo Saloon, and it fully sustained the high character cb- 
tained by preceding effective performances. Part I.consisted entirely of Beet- 
hoven’s celebrated Sinfonia, No. 7 in A, and containing four movements. 
That great man always had a story in view, in composing :—but we will give 
the remarks on the bills of this concert , on this point ; 

“Tt is well known that it was the invariable custom of Beethoven, previous 
,~ a a work, to go into the country, or to read a poem, (usually one of 

2 


Unhappily, but few of the subjects of his compositions are now known, but 


as those described in the Pastoral and Eroica Symphonies, by using for mate- 
rials musical sounds, as the poet and the painter use words and colors. 

“ Although it is far from probable that the following idea is the correct one 
still it will be found sofficiently in accordance with the sentiment of the music 
as to enhance, in some Cegree, the pleasure of the auditors. 

_ “The symphony appears to tell the story of Orpheus and Eurydice. The 
introduction may describe the settled despair consequent upon his bereavement 
which melts into the second movement, in which he journeys to Hades, and 
where Hope may be supposed to predominate. 

_“ The slow movement (the gem of the composition) may represent his cau- 
tious step as he approaches the sleeping Cerberus, who guards the gates of the 
realms of Pluto. The monster wakes, and, lashed into fury, seems to make 
cat-like leaps to and fro, while Orpheus continues his timid march, and ever 
and anon the wailings of Eurydice are heard; all however becomes hushed 
when he sings, and Eurydice and he again approach the barrier which divides 
|Hades trom the outer world, with the same fearful march. Alas for male cu- 
riosity ! he turns his head, and as he beholds the fleeting shade the move- 
ment ends. 

** The Minuet and Trio may describe his homeward journey—hurrried and 
broken, and the Finale his state of mind when he knows he is for ever part ed 
from Evurgdice, and will be found in many parts to be the very embodyment of 
mental distraction,” 

We think they are right in doubting the probability of the account they gave 
of this Siafonia, for with all our most careful endeavour to follow up the story 
through the medium of the music we were continually thrown out, and could 
not recognise any such sentiment as is assigned to it above. The second 
movemen: in particatar,which is a dead march or lamentation, is marked'in the 
bills as an allegretio, and was played as such, which operated as a damage to 
ithe genius of the composition ; it would have been better had it approached 
more nearly to andante. The violins also were somewhat deficient in unison ; 
this however might be partly occasioned by the condition of the atmosphere or 
the dense crowd in the room, for we never before heard so great a snapping of 
fiddle-strings as took place that night. 

In the Second part, Madame Otto sang an air from “ Das Nachtlagar in 
Granada,” composed by Kreutzer, and a Scene from * I] Crociata il Egitto,”’ 
by Mayerbeer, in which she acquitted herself delightfully and received loud ap- 
plauses. An overture bv Mendelssohn, heard for the first time in this country, 
jopened this second part,an’ was well played, as was also the concluding piece, 
| Weber's * Oberon,” but the gem of the evening was Mr Timm’s performance 
on the Pianofoite of a grand fantasia by Hummel, called “ Oberon’s Zauber- 
horn.” Hummel is the favorite composer of Mr. Timm’s estimation,he there- 
fore played con amore, and proved himself, once more, what we have always 
considered him to be, one of the finest among the professors of the day. 

*,* Madame Otto’s Concert (a complimentary one) will take place on Tues- 
day evening next, at the Tabernacle, and it will be a glorious one, both in it- 
self and in its testimony to the meri s of the Lenefciare. 


The Drama. 


Park Turatre —That excellent artist, Mr. Anderson, has been pursuing a 
brilliant career at this house during the current week, and we regret that his 
engagement has terminated, for he is one of the best interpreters of Shaks- 
peare and other English Dramatic Classical Writers. In the beginning of the 
week we witnessed his Evelyn in Sir Lytton Bulwer's play of “ Money,” and 
received most unqualified delight’ We hear too freqnenily the flippant re- 
mark that Anderson is ® mere imitation of Macready ; it is easily said, and 
pseudo-critical, but it is not the fact. Whenever a young artist holds in high 
estimation the talents and style of elder masters, his admiration will be inevi- 
itably though unconsciously manifested by traits and touches of the school he 
approves. Such we take to be the case with Mr. Anderson, who, having made 
Mr. Macready his model—for which we sincerely approve his taste—is apt to 
betray his course of studies; but the real merits of this gentleman are placed 
beyond dispute by his representation of characters not included in the réle of 
the other great actor. He is well able to think for himself, and he does think 
with all the correctness of judicious genius. In the Evelyn he writes in the 
leven, quick style of social colloquy, using with energy and declamation only 
when the nature of the language and incident requires it, and making both his 
action and his features correspond with his tones. ‘The play is altogether very 
well cast; Chippendale’s Sir John Vesey is one of his best, and the actor 
threw his fine jadgment as well as his energies intothe part Crisp was an ex- 
cellent Dudley Smooth, and Fisher a capital Graves. But Skerrett as Stout 
was decidedly vulgar in manner, and over-acted the part lamentably ; and De 
Walden went beyond even a caricature of a dandy, in his Sir Frederick Blount, 
and turned the part into a sheer burlesque ; his perversion ef the leuer R and 
his general enunciation ought to have been as if mere speaking were a task, 
instead of endeavoring to make manifest the foolish habit he had adopted The 
lady's characters were a] wel! sustained, but Mrs. Skerrett would have been 
great in Clara if she had not thrown too much of conventional stage whine in- 
‘to her sentimental expression. We congratulate the manager upon the evident 


‘augmentation of his musical library ; the band now gives the audience good 
music between the acts, well played and in very sufficient variety. We may 
lassure him. bye the bye, that this is no unimportant improvement in the busi- 
ness of the theatre. ' 

*,* We have not anything in especial to notice of the other theatres, this 
week, as there are not any peculiar novelties on foot; but they are all giving 
agreable varieties, and attracting good audiences ‘The Olympic is within a 
week of its close for three months,—the laughter-lovers, therefore, would do 


well to lay hold of the opportunity. 
New York, 21st April, 1845. 


Editor of the Anglo American— Dear Sir: In answer to the wholly urifound- 
ed charge brought against the authoress of ‘‘ Fashion” by some person signing 
him—or herself ‘‘ Mary Maywood ” in a recent number of your Journal, I have 
simply to reply, that Mrs Mowatt has never seen, or heard of any of the pub- 
lished, or unpublished productions of that person. Nor has she ever had any 
communication, directly, or indirectly, with any of the editors of the Sunday 
Atlas, The insertion of this will oblige 


Yours very respectfully, 


James Mowatt. 
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Painting. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN.—TWENTIETH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION. 

With the most unfeigned delight we notice the very great improvement i1 
this exhibition over every other which preceded it. There are several indiffer 
~ ent productions in it, it must be confessed, but not one so determinedly bad a: 
to be a disgrace toa general exhibition of the Fine Arts; and, on the other 
hand. if there be but few specimens which are strikingly beautiful, or magniti- 
cently original, stfll there are many which make great approaches in that direc 
tion, which show a noble emulation, and much promise of future excellence. Wi 
hardly find any matter of astonishment, or lively admiration, but much tha 


gives pleasure and satisfaction, and scarcely anything that is really contempti | 


ble. 

Of course the great numerical strength here is portrait. This must be so ir 
any country, it is in the nature of things, and we cannot join in the stereotypec 
regrets that portrait should so predominate. Besides which, a good portrait i 
generally a good picture also, and this is the light in which it should be viewec 
by the aggregate of the visitors : for comparatively few besides the famil; 
and friends of the sitters know whose resemblances they severally are, conse 
quently the ** Portrait of a Lady” or “ of a Gentleman” is svfficient fo: 
strangers, who are supposed to examine pictures rather than to compare like 
nesses. But afterall the proportion of :hese is not nearly so great in this cx 
hibition as we commonly find it to be in collections of this nature. Out of 36% 
subjects, the portraits are about 157, the principal artists in which departmen 
are Messrs. Ingham, Shegogue, Inman, Frothingham, Whitehorne, Blondel 
Joscelyn, Boyle, Blondel, Swain. Mapes, Wenzier, Curtis, Elliot, Black, &c 
in Oil ; Messrs. Cummings, Shumway, and Miss Frothingham in miniature, 
and Mr. Kneeland in model and sculpture. The principal artists in Land- 
scape and Landscape compositions, are Messrs. Cole, Durand, Weir, Shegogue, 
Inman, Cranch, Cropsey, Talbot, Gignoux, Doughty, Huntington, Selous. 
Cafferty Wotheispoon, Boltou, Bayley, Kinsett, Catherwood, Richards, Living 
ston, Audubon, &c ; and in Composiion and Design are Messrs. Edmonds, 
Chapman, Clover, Rosseto, Rothermel, Freeman, Ranney, Miller, Cole, Mat- 
teson, Huntiegton, Alvan Fisher, Mount, Shegogue, Bellin, Duggan, &c. 

As we consider this exhibition so far superior to any one which has preceded 


it, we shall now endeavour to notice the subjects in detail to the best of ow |! 


poor judgment, and assuredly in candour. We shalldo this, firstly in alphabet 
cal order of the aitists, and afterwards take up any miscellaneous subjects tha 
may have been omitted ; but shall pass by all that do not in our opinion pos- 
sess distinguished merits or great faults. 

Audubon, C. G.—No. 366.— Remains of a Block-house near the Sea Shore.— 
The ruins are standing on the summit of a hill of naked rock, a scanty ver- 
dure at the foot, and cattle, well executed, in the foreground : acloudy sky an 
heavy weather, which the sea reflects in leaden coloured tints ; a vesse! 
(which is not well drawn) carrying too much and too lofty sail is draw- 
ing towards shore. There is a fine harmony of colour in this picture, and the 
general effect is artistic. This is altogether a fine picture. 

Bayley, William.—Nos. 148, and 194 —This gentieman is an amateur ar 
ust, of great taste and industry : moreover he is gracefully imaginative. The 
two subjects here are landscape compositions. ‘The bes: points in Mr. Beyley’s 
works are excellence of perspective, and tasteful execution of foliage ; he is 
always happy tvo in the liquid expression of his water scenery, and his greatest 
defect is in the stiffness and angularity of his buildings, which injure the pic- 
turesque of his Jesigns. 

Bellin, Samuel.—Nos. 285, 330, 335.—This artist isa London engraver and 
his works have ahigh degree of merit. The firs: subject noted is “ The heart's 
misgivings,” the second is “* The Momentous Question,” and the third “ Titian 
and Charles V. of Spain.” We may here notethe second subject which is thar 
of a daughter visiting her criminal father in his dangeon, and beseeching him! 
to tell her whether he is really guilty or not ; to which the wretched culprit), 
with his face covered by his hands and with a stoop of abasement confesscs 
in the affirmative. It isa beautiful and affecting incident, and the mixed hor 


tor and commiseration on the face of the affectionate innocent girl are higbly|| 


effective. The original painting is the composition of a lady, named Miss 
Satchel. 
Birch, Thomas. —( Philadelphia)—Nos. 170, 350.—These are marine com- 


positions, and are exceed ingly clever in all their details. No. 358, represents aj. 


rocky shore. with breakers anda rolling, foaming sea. A light-house on the 
middle ground of the picture, towards a bay near which a vessel is running] 
in before the wind : a ship is beating to windward, farther in the back ground, |; 
as ifto weather a certain point ; a heavy sky end hazy weather are well reflect- 
ed by the water, the colour of which is relieved near the foreground with the}, 
green of the sea, and the well executed surf and foam. This picture is high- 
ly creditable to the artist.—No. 170 is asmall marine subject, representing a 
squall coming on ; the clouds above are reflected in blackness on the water, 
and the storm is evidently impending. 

Clover, L. P.—(Baltimore)—No. 3 —The Discovery.—A lady is seated in 
a study ; her harp is on one side of her, a globe, and other objects of science 


near her, and a large display of curtains behind ; she is earnestly contemplat- 


ing a miniature, and a lover has stolen behind her in order to catch a glance at 
the subject of her musings. Apparently ae is disappointed for his countenance 


does not express the animation of delight. The drawing and the colouring o 
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| his pistons are quad, but the countenances are deficient i in expression, and the 
laigh and arched eyebrows somewhat destroy the intellectuality of the fig- 
ires 
Cafferty, J. H.—No. 117 —View on Long Island —A quiet bot pleasing 
| andscape ; it is a road-side scene, ear a mile stone which is represented ; the 
| oliage, foreground, and general expression are those of repose and of nature 
iot overdone. 
| Cathewood, F.—This gentleman has no fewer than fifteen subjects in the 
*xhibition ; the greater portion of which consists of drawings taken by him 
| luring his explorations in Central America with Mr. Stephens, or on his Orien- 
al tours and which are already held in high and just estimation. The remain- 
Jer are designs and elevations of a tasteful nature in Architecture, the last of 
|which is Mr. Catherwood's profession. 
Chapman, J. G.—Nos. 191, and 211.—The former of these is a clever por- 
| trait of A Boy, and the latter is the celebrated picture “ Rachel envied her 
j Sister” which was so greatly coveted at the late drawing of Prizes in the New 
York Art Union. We have formerly spokeo at large on this painting, which 
‘is deserving of warin admiration. 
| Cole, Thomas.—Nos 49. 88, 97, 178.—We always anticipate pleasure and 
ss ieiaetien when we see the name of this fine artist in a catalogue, and with 
; ane exception, our expectations have been well confirmed. No. 49 is A View 
of the two lakes and Mountain House, Catskill Mountarns—Morning. The 
_scene is singularly romantic, particularly that of two lakes near the summit of 
|a lofty mountain, and the white vapour here and there running in lines and ap- 
| sarently cutting portions of the hills off from the rest : and the diminished val- 
ies in the back ground wel! express the elevation of the mountain house, but 
ithe scene loses some of its beauty from the quantity of wood which monopo- 
\lises the canvass. This however is not the artist's fault. No, 83 is a View 
across Frenchman's Bay, from Mount Desert Island, Maine, after a squall, A 
storm with rain is going off, at the left ; surf is dashing boldly on the rocks, 
|the sea at the back-ground and towards the right has become gradually smooth- 
ver, a small vessel under clese reefs is bearing out to seaward, a fine and clear- 
ling sky to the right. The picture tells its tale clearly, and rationally, and it 
|: ‘s one of the gems of the exhibrion. No. 97 representing Elijah at the en- 
jtrance of the Cave, is a failure, but it is one in which every artist would fail 
jwho should attempt it. It is intended to embrace that description which is 
riven in I. Kings, X1X. 11th to 14th verses, and must inevitably be imperfect 
‘even i in the physical portions of it, but utterly impossible in that height of sub- 
lime which is invisible except to the heart, namely *the still, small voice.” 
tt may be imagined, it may be felt, it may be expressed, but it cannot be paint- 
lea : nor do we think that the artist has chosen well with respect to the physics 
of the description for they were successive and not in collision. In the pic- 
‘ure before us there is nothing suggested to the mind through the mediam of 
he eye, but a contemplative philosopher, in solitary meditation among the 
caverns of a rocky shore, suddenly overtaken by a tempest, from which he is 
endeavouring to shelter himself, by covering his head with his mantle. This 
sone of those sublimely intellectual subjects which may be viewed through 
\che eye of mind—though even then imperfectly—but cannot be placed before 
|the optical vision.— But No. 178 well makes up for 97. Jt is called * The 
Mill" —Sunset. isa warm, bright, sunny evening ; the inmates of the mill 
ire clustered abovt the doors, it is a scene of repuse bat replete with life, the 
| warm tints harmonise with the greevs of the verdure and foliage, the meander- 
mg and rippling stream, and the groups of cattle mark the season to be that 
of August. Whether by accident or design this fine picture is hung in juxta- 
position with another composition from a similar master-spirit of design, who 
jhas treated the same idea. We allude to Mr. Dorand. of whom we shall speak 
‘in due time. Each of these artists has handled his subject so distinctly from 
ithe other, and each so just to nature, that it becomes a pleasing difficulty to 
\dezide upon the relative merits of the two pictures. Different tastes and as- 
‘sociations will produce results dependent on those two actuating principles, 
but both are fine. 


} NEW YORK ART UNION. 
| This valuable Institution goes on liberally enlarging its collection of good 
paintings and in other ways substantially aiding the advancement of the Fine 
‘Arts in this country. Among the more recent additions tothe works of Art 
procured here are the following ; 
Bright Winter Morning.—Head Waters of the Penobseot after a previous 
\day's Sleet and Fog.—Catahdin inthe distance, with a mountain. —By P. Har- 
‘ry.—Bostcn.—This is one of the most delicately executed landscapes that we 
{have met with in avery long time, the style of it which is minute in its touches, 
‘is nevertheless free from cumbrous details, or any feebleness of expression. 
|The whole scene is covered with a veil of grey and white, and the foliage of 
‘the trees, and the recesses and vallies of the landscape are shaded with tasteful 
‘and natoral effect, the warmed part of the picture is artistically done, beirg 
|about the place of sunrise, bright and warm in its tints. 
Bay of Naples.—Gignoux.—One of this artist’s best productions, and the 
[point of sight well chosen for exhibiting both the city and its waters. Mount 
Vesuvius is seen in the back ground. 
Mounted Indians in pursuit of a Stag.—Miller.—Baltimore.—The hunters 
‘are mounted upon finely limbed and spirited animals ; the expression both of 


‘the horses and the riders is eagerness and spirit. They are dashing over the 


[fallen trunk of a wee, in chase of the stag which is scouring the open plain 
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below. ‘The details are trae, and the accessorial points well put in. 
Indian Guide.—‘St Louis, Missouri.—C. Deas.—This is a portrait of 


remarkable and well-known half-breed in this section of the country. He is a) 
tall, lanky, sinewy man with the Indian lineaments strongly expressed ; he) 
is mounted upon a compact, strong, vicious-looking devil of a horse, of a skew-) 
ball culour, with close cropped ears and of muscle and strength. Galloping over 
the ground covered with long grass, and with a seat as if horse and man were | 
but one and same animal, he carries his long rifle over his left shoulder, and has| 

also game hanging about him. In the distance are seen the waggons and com-, 

pany of emigrants with whom he is supposed to be engaged. 

Niagara Falls —This view is the best we have seen. It is taken from the, 

British side, a little farther down the stream than the Clifton hotel, and very; 

well displays the entire sweep of this magnificent scene. Here are all the 

F vivid tints of a fine summer evening. We did not learn the artist’s name. 
Boy blowing Bubbles. —J. D. Peele —The artist is quite young in his pro-| 

fession, but has detnonstrated in other instances besides this that he possesses) 

. ; most promising qualities for eminence in his profession. The boy in a reclining) 
—perhaps we shou!d say lounging—position ; and as he blows his bubbles he’ 

negligently allows the soap-suds in his vessel to be spilled upon his person ;, 
his feet are naked, and he is in rags, but he seems quite amused, and his face) 


shows an abandon, indicative that he has altugether forgotten his cracked pitch-| 
H er and his errand. The bubbles in their prismatic colours and their transpa-! 
rency are well painted. 


v4 SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART. 
BY MRS. JAMESON. 


St. Gregory. 
St. Gregory, styled, and not without reason, Gregory the Great, was one, 
of those extraordinary mea whose influence is not only felt in their own time,’ 
but through long succeeding ages. He was born at Rome, in the year 540, of 
senatorial rank, and exercised during twelve years the office of prxtor or cniel 
igistrate of his city Yet, while apparently engrossed by secuiar affairs, he 
ovcame deeply imbued with the religious enthusiasm which was characteristic 
: of his time and hereditary in his family ; immediately on the death of bis father, 
he devoted all the wealth he had inherited to pious purposes, and retiring to 
: the Monastery of St. Andrew, which he had founded, he there took priest's) 


‘the dove. In the Bridgewater Gallery is the ‘St. Gregory at Prayer,’ by 
|Annibal Caracci. He 1s seen in front, arrayed in the pontifical habit, kneeling 


| om acushion ; his hands outspread and uplifted ; the dove descends from above ; 


\the Tiara is near him, and eight angels around. In the Sutherland Gallery js 
a large picture by Guercino, representing St. Gregory on a throne, looking up- 
wards ; his hand on an open book, in act to turn the leaves ; the dove js 
hovering near. ‘To the left of the Pope is St. Antony of Padua, with a lily . 
and to the right and more in front, St. Dominick. Behind St. Gregory, ‘ay 
‘angel playing on the viol ; in front, an intant ange! holds the Tiara. 

| ‘The legends connected with St. Gregory arose out of his exceeding popula:- 
aty. ‘They are all expressive of the veneration in which he was held by the 
people, and of the deep impression left on their minds of his sanctity, his elo- 
quence, and his charity. ‘Thus bis numerous writings were considered of so 
much authority that it was commoaly said, they had been dictated by the Ho! 

‘Spirit. This figure of speech was converted into a fact by those who averred 
that the Spirit of God, in the visible form ofa dove, had been seen to descend 


| from Heaven and perch upon his shoulder while he wrote. Hence the dove 


has become his almost inseperable attribute. 

It is related, that when Gregory was only a mouk, in the little Monastery 
of St. Andrew, a beggar presented himself at the gate, and requested alms - 
being relieved, he came again and again, and at length nothing was left for tie 
charitable Saint to bestow, but the silver porringer in which his mother, Sylvia, 
had sent him a potage ; and he commanded that this should be given to the 
mendicant. It was his custom, when he became Pope, to entertain every 


evening at his own table twelve poor men, in remembrance of the number of 


our Lord's Apostles. One night, as he sat at supper with his guests, he saw, 
to his surprise, not twelve, but thirteen seated at his table. And he called to 


his steward, and said to him, “ Did I not command thee to invite twelve ? and 
lbehold, there are thirteen!” And the steward told them over, and replied, 


“* Holy Father, there are surely twelve only !’ And Gregory held his peace ; 
and after the meal, he called forth the unbidden guest, and asked him, ** Who 
artthou’” And he replied, 1 am the poor man thou didst formerly 
relieve ; but my name is the Wonderful, and through me thou shalt obtcin 
whatever thou shalt ask of God.”’’ Then Gregory knew that he had enter- 
tained an angel (ox, according to another version of the story, our Lord him- 
self.) This legend has been a fequent subject in painting, under the title of 
* The Supper of St. Gregory.’ In the picture painted by Vasari, his mas‘e:- 
piece, now in the Bologna Gallery, he has introduced a great number of figurcs 
and portraits of distinguished personages of his own time, St. Gregory being 
represented under the likeness of Clement VII. The unbidden guest, or au- 
gel, bears the features of the Saviour. Paul Veronese has also painted this 
subject for a refectory at Vicenza. 


orders. and gave up all his time to study and preparation for the study to which | On one occasion, when St. Gregory was officiating at the mass, ene who 
he had devoted himself. Onthe occasion of a terrific plague which almost was near him doubted the Real Presence : thereupon, at the prayer of the 
depopulatec Rome, he fearlessly gave himself up to the care of the poor and Saint, a vision was suddenly revealed of the crucified Redeemer surrounded 
by to by the instruments of his Passion. This legend has been a popular subject 
7 rom tne pestilence. Pope Pelagius having died at this time, the people with \of painting, and is called “ Tne Mass of St. Gregory.’ It is common in the 
the bigh illuminated Missals of the 16th century; in the Breviary of Henry VIII., 
ce, preserved in the Bodleian Library, it is most exquisitely painted ; here the 

1 J of the Saviour is sustained by an angel. In the collection of Lord 
t hi ca ‘Northwick there is a very curious early picture, which represents it ina siri- 
im were tu o va manner; besides the officiating priests, are ranged on each 
estial light, and Gregory was discovered and Drought bac ome. 4X0 ‘side as spectators ofthe miraculous vision. Jn Albert Dorer’s extraordinary 
sooner had he assumed the tiara, than he showed himseli in all respects wor-'!wood-cut, we behold among the instruments of the Passion the head of Judes 


life and character as may serve to render the multiplied representations of 
him both interesting and intelligivie. Gregory, while he asserted the dignity! 
of his station, was distinguished by his personal humility ; he was the first 


thy of his elevation. ‘Che events of his troubled and splendid pontificate be ||wish the purse and cord. This print, and another quite different of the same 
long to history ; and I shat! merely throw together here such particulars of his jsubject by Isaac von Meckem. are in the British Museum. 


The L.apress Constantia seat to St Gregory requesting some of the relics 
of St. Peter and St. Paul. He excused himself, saying that he dared not 


disturb their sacred remains for sucha purpose, but he sent her part of a cor- 


pop» who took the title of ** Servant of the Servants of God ;” he abolished |secrated cloth (Brandewm) which had enfolded the body of St. Jobn the 


slavery throughout Christendom on religious grounds ; though enthusiastic in. 
making converts, he set himself against persecution : when the Jews of Sar. 
dinia appealed to him, he commanded that the synagogues which had been, 
taken from them and converted into churches shouid be restored. He was the! 
first who sent missionaries to preach the Gospel in England. Shocked at the 
idea of an eternity of vengeance and torment, if he did no. originate the idea. 
of a Purgatory, he was at least the first who preached it publicly, and made it) 
an article of faiuh. In his hatred of war, of persecution, of slaverv, he siept 
not only in advance of his time, but of ours. tHe instituted the celibacy of! 
the clergy, one of the boldest strokes of ecclesiastical power; he reformed) 
the Services of the church ; defined the model of the Roman Liturgy, such as! 
it has ever since remained,—the offices of the priests, the variety and change) 
of the sacerdotal garments; he arranged the music of the chants, and be} 
himself trained the choristers ‘* Experience had shown him the efficacy of 
these solemn and pompous rites to svothe the distress, te confirm the faith, to’ 
mitigate the fierceness, and to dispe! the dark enthusiasm of the vulgar ; and 
he readily forgave their tendency to promote the reign of priesthood and super-| 
stition.’* If, ata period when credality and ignorance were universal, he’ 
should have shown himself in some instances credulous and ignorant, it seems 
hardly a reproach to one in other respects so good and so great. 
His charity was b undiess, and his vigilance indefatigable : he considered, 
himse f responsible for every sheep of the flock intrusted to him ; and when a) 
beggar died inthe streets of Rome, he laid himself under a sentence of penance 
and excommunication, and interdicted himself for several days from the exer- 
bg cise of his sacerdotai functions. i} 
Such was S:. Gregory the Great, the last Pope who was canonized. Celes. 
tial honours and woridly titles have often been worse, seldum so well bestow- 
ed. During the two last years of his life, his health, early impaired by fasts) 
and vigils, failed entirely, and he was unable to rise from his couch. He died in 
404, in the fourteenth year of his pontificate. ‘| hey still preserve, in the church. 
of the Lateran at Rome, his bed, and the little scourge with which he was wont, 
to keep the choristers in order. 
St. Gregory was in person tall and corpulent, and of a dark complexion, 
with black hair, and very little beard. He speaks in one of his Epistles of 
his large size, contrasted with his weakness and painful infirmities. He pre- 
sented tothe Monastery of St. Andrew his own portrait, and those of his father 
and his mother, St. Sylvia : they were still in existence 300 years after his 
death, and the portrait of Gregory probably furnished that particular type of 
physiognomy which we trace in all the best representations of him, in which, 
Z he appears of a tall, large, and dignified person, with a broad, full face, and 


Evangelist. The Empress rejected this gift with contempt; whereupum 
Gregory, to show that such things are hallowed not so much in themselves as 
by the faith of believers, laid the Brandeum on the altar, and after praving, 
he took up aknife and pierced it, and blood flowed as from a living body. 
Phis incident, called the “miracle de: Braadei,” has also been painted. 
Andrea Sacchi has represented it in a grand picture now in the Vatican. 
Gregory holds up to view the bleeding cloth, and the expression of astonisl.- 
ment aud conviction in the countenances of the assistants is very fine. 

But the wildest ef all these legends is the story of the Emperor Trajas, 
‘It happencd ona time, as Trayan was hastening to battle at the head of his 


‘legions, that a poor widow flung herself in his path, and cried aloud for jus. 


tice, and the Emperor stayed to listen to her; and she demamded vengeance 
for the inn. cent biood of her son, killed by the son of the Emperor. And 
Trajan promised to do her justice when he returned from his expedition. 


But sive,’ answered the widow, * should you be killed in battle, who then will 


do me justice!’ *My successor,’ replied Trajan. And she said, * What will 
it signify to you, great Emperor, that any other than yourself should do me 
justice? Js it not better that you should do this good action yourself than 
leave another todo it!’ And Trajan alighted, and having examined into 
the affair, he gave ap his ownson to her iv place of him she had lost, and be 
stowed on her likewise a rich dowry. Now, it came to pass that as Grego- 
ry was one day meditating in his daily walk, this action of the Emperor Tra- 
jan came into his mind, and be wept bitterly to think that a man so just should 
oe condemned as a heathen to eternal punishment. And entering into a 
church he prayed most feivently that the soul of the good Emperor might be 
released fromtorment. And a voice said to him—* | have granted thy prayer, 
aud { have spared the soul of Trajan for thy sake ; but because thou hast sup- 
plicated for one whom the justice of God had already condemned, thou shalt 
endure for two days the fires of purgatory, or thou shalt be sick and infim 
for the remainder of thy life.’ Gregory chose the latter, which sufficiently 
ace 1wnts fer the grievous pains and infirmities to which this great and god 
man was subjected, even to the day of his death.’’ F 
‘Vhis story of Trajan was very popular during the Middle Ages: it is illus 
trative of the character of Gregory, and of the feeling which gave rise to his 
doctrine of purgatory. We find it alluded to twice in Dante.* 
It is one of the stories sculptured on the walls of Purgatory : — 
——There was storied on the rock 

Ta’ exalted glory of the Roman prince 

Whose mighty worth moved Gregory to earn 

His mighty conquest—Trajan the Emperor, 


black hair and eyebrows. 
As he was, next to St. Jerome, the most pupular of the Four Doctors, sin- 
gle figures of him abound, and in these he is always attended by his attribute. | 


A widow at his bridle stood, &c. 


* Cary’s Dante, Purgatory, c. xxiv; Paradise,c. xx. lt appears fiom the notes to 
Dante, that this curious iegend, or apologue, rests on no classical autbsrity, but is an 
invention of the monkish writers, 
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was through th 
ted between King David and King Hezekich. 


would respectfully announce her intention to remove on the first of May, to 73 


| Third Avenue, where she will be :eady to receive pupils on Monday, May the fourth. 


Competent Masters are engaged to instruct in the various Branches essential to a 


‘rajan was sometimes selected as an. 
ioe rye sully "We fi a = Iptured on one of the! hhorough Education. and no exertions shall be wanted on the part of Miss Keogh to 
@ Gnd it ecalpture entitle her to a continuance ot that confidence, witn which, the citizens of New York, 


f the pillars of the Ducal Palace at Venice: there is the figure of the! nave so long honoued her. 


- (M: 26-31.) 


the 
2i,) painted by Pompeo Amalteo : 


FIRST PREMIUM DAGUERRIAN MINIATURE GALLERY, 


in num 19. 

by his prayers, the cessation of the pestilence at Rome. OILLOTT'S CROTON PEN—A which fer elasticls dell 
; . : "Ss CROT —A new article, which for elasticity and deli- 
cealed in aod the 4. He cacy of point, surpasses any pen hitherto made by Mr.Giljott. It possesses a greater 
homage of the clergy. 5. The mass of St. Gregory: a difleren f0M | ‘degree of strengih than other fine pointed pen, thus making of amore durable charac- 


that above mentioned ; here the consecrated wafer becomes luminous in his (ter. 


hands 6. He dictates his Homilies to his amanuensis. 
the centre, represents the apotheosis of the Saint, who ascends to heaven in a_ 
i 


glory of angels 
Duty on Paintincs.—It is now some years since we have had any large | 
paintings of great value and merit exhibited in this city, or very probably in 
this country. On speaking of this lately to an amateur artist, he said it was | 
so, whicn he regretted. He said the reason was the high duty of 20 per cent, || 
jaid upon paintings by our tariff. On a painung that wculd cost $5000 in | 
Europe, they could not afford to pay 31000 more for duty, and consegvently | 
the paintings were not broughthere. He said the only duty in England was 
25 cents per square fout, and tnat must of the Eurcpean governments adinitted? 
paintings free ofdaty, Our present duty oa paintings docs not seem to be | 
very wise, as we deprive ourselves of many tine works of art; and itis to | 
be hoped it may be repealed. AN AMERICAN, | 


. which fi '| The style in which these Pcns are put up will prove attractive in all sections of this 
The 7th, whic oT icountry, each card having a beautifully engraved view of the following points of the 


Great Croton Aqueduct. 
The Dam at Croton River. 
** aAquecuct Bridge at Sing Sing. 
View of the Jet at o 
Fountain in the Park, New York. 
“ in Union Park, ” 
The low price at which these Pens are o%ered, combined with the quality and style 
must render them the most popular of any offered to the American public, 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’s AMERICAN PEN—An entirely new urticle of Barrel Pen, com- 
vining strength, with considerable elasticity, for sule to the trade b 
June B. HENRY JESSOP, 91 John-st. 
G. B. CLARKE, 
FASHIONABLE TAILOR, 
No. 132 William Street, 3 doors West of Fulton. 


G B. CLARKE returas thanks for the extensive patronage bestowed on his estab- 
e lishment during the last twelve months, and at the same time would inform the 


Journal of Commerce. | readers of “* The Angio American,” that his charges for the first quality of Garments is 


Tricks or Picture Deavers Many pictures (says Mr. Desenfans) nave much below that of other Fashionable Houses located in heavier rented thoroughfares. 


been made to acquire the appearance of age, even to a completé deception ; | 
and I remember, at the commencement of my collecting, having purchased) 


The style of the work will be similar to that of Bondage, Tryon & Co , with whose es- 


jtablishment G. B. C. was for a long period connected. 
GENERAL SCaLe oF Pricks. 


some ; they were offered at a price which induced me to buy, aud asthe very) $16.00 to ¥20,00 


caavass on which they were lined, to preveut their failing into decay, appeared “ Bik Cass Pants (Doeskini...................... 6.00 to 8,50 

old, whatever uncertainty I might have been tu as to their originality, Satin Vests am very - 3,50to 4,50 
i i RICES FOR MAKING AND RIMMING. 

none as to their antiquity. I sent fora picture-dealer, who made use of spirits At $7.°0 to $9,00 

1,50 to 2,00 


of wine, and in a moment that which he worked upon was totally ruined, which) 


made the cleaner say those piciures had veen inthe Westminster oven. Hel! 
then iuformed me that there was in Wes:minster a manufactory where Goal Hirst, 


persons were employed making copies, which, after having been soiled with 
dust and varnish, were thrown into an oven built on purpose and moderately | 


warmed, where, in the course of an hour or two, they became cracked, and)) 


acquired the appearance of age,and a certain stoicity the pictures | had bought 
did not possess,which made ine conclude they Lad not beeu baked long enough. 


I will venture to assert many of our superficial connoisseurs have been caught, 


as I have been with this snare, and have preferred, to the best modern produc- 


uons, those of the Westminster oven. 
Mr. Noei Dessenfans, quoted in Pye’s ** Patronage of British Art ” 


“I> BRANDRETH’S PILLS BY CLEANSING THE BLOUD FROM ALL IMPURL), 


hes, gives power to every organ to perform its functions healthily ; no mat'er whether 
externally or internally situated. Nature has formed the bowels for tne evacuation of 
aiiunhealthy humors of the blood, and if man would bat use common sense, he would 
take care they performed this office faithfully. Ifthe bowels are out of order, if too} 
Siow, or too fast, a few doses of BRANUDRETH’S PILLS will bring them to order.) 
Ask the man who was dying from constipated bowels what cured him ; te will teil you! 
Brandretn’s Pills. Ask him who hes had the dysentery for six months, and every reme-) 
dyhad failed ; he will tell you that Brandreth’s Pills cured him ia a week. So with) 
otner diseases. Twelve Brandreth’s Piils rubbed down ia a half pint of molasses, cured 
a litle boy of an ulcer of the face which was rapidly spreading to his eves, and which 
a dozen doctors had tried to cure, but could not ; the poor parents would nave given 
half they were worth to have had it cured, but every thing they tried dd no good, until) 
they gave it a tea spoouful of molasses every day, in half a pint of which they had :ub- 
ced down twelve Brandreth’'s Pills ; before tha whole of the molasses was taken the 
ulcer was cured. And yet some foolish people cal! Brandreth's Pills a quack medicine 
1. would be well if there were afew more such quack medicines. Will al! your pie. 
teuded Sarsaparitia Compounds, or Lozenges, or Salves, cure like the Brandreth’s) 


Pul’s? Can they send you to persons cured as Dr. Brandreth can? Can they point out) 


to you people who bad been helpless for years from Epilepsy and St. Vitus’ Dance, who) 
have been cured by their remedies? If they cannot, Dr. Brandreth can. Can they! 
point out to you a person who f rtwenty years had never had a stuo! without having 
used medicine, or mechanical means, and whom the Brandreth Pills cured in a month, 
and gave him as healthy evacuations as he had when he was achild ! 


Sold at Dr. Brandreth's Principal Office, 241 Broadway, N. ¥., with English, French, 


German, Spanish, and Portuguese directions, aad by one Agent in every piace of im- 
portance througuout the worid, eacu Agent having a certificate of agency from Dr 
Brandreth, having fac-similes of labels on the Brandreth Pill boxes engraved thereon. 


EXTLEMEN’S LEFT OFF WARDRUUE.—The HIGHEST PRICES can be obtain- 

ed by Gentlemen or Families who are desiious of conveiting their leit off wear- 
lug aj parel into cash. J. LEViINSTYN, 466 Broadway, up stairs. 

A line through the Post Office, or otherwise, will receive prompt attention. (a26-lm 

R. W. R. BRISTOW,Professor of Music, &c., would be very happy toreceive afew 

pupiis on the Organ or Piano Forte. For terms &c., apply at 95 Eldiidge-street. 
Lessons in Harmony, Compositon, é&c. (Nov. 23-6m } 


EDUCATION. 
REV. R. T. HUDDART'S CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 

Fourteenth Street, between University Place and Fifth Avenue. 

HIS ESTABLISHMENT is now prepared for we reception of BOARDERS. Noex- 

pense has been sp.red to render i: a complete, well arranged school fur Boys. it 

has been built expressly for the purpose intended, under the direction of one of tive first 

architects in the city, and Mr. Hudaart has great satisfaction in presemiing to his friencs, 

and the Public, au Institution,in which every requisite for the accommodation, con- 

venience and comfort of his pupils 1s combined, and such as the experieace of many 

has suggested. The situation is, perhaps, the most eligible which could have 

n selected for the purpose as regards health aud facility of access, Al) the advan- 

tages of the best instructors and Professors are available, whilst the benefits of a coun- 

try residence are gained by the vut-door athletic exercises which can be enjoyed inthe 
Spacious play-ground. 

Further information as to terms, course of ag and other particulars interesting to 


llof Chittenango, alse fully accords. 


John Clarke, formerly of 29 New Bond Street, London, 


ur A Specimen Coat always to be seen. 
G. B CLARKE, 132 William Street. 
DAGUERREUTYPES 
LUMBE DAGUERRIAN GALLERY & PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPOT, 251 Broadway, 
corner of Murray-street, (over Tenney’s Jewelry Store). awarded the Medal. four 


| Premiums, and two “highest honors,” at the Exhibitions at Boston, New York, and Phila- 
\delphia respectively, for the best Pictures and Apparatus ever exhaled, 

Price of these superb Photographs reduced to Liat of ordinary ones at other places, 
lsotna’ no one need now sit fur an ordiuary likeness on the score of economy.—Taken 
in any weather. 

| Plumbe’s Premium and German Cameras, Instructions, Plates, Cases, &c. &c., for- 
warded to any desired point, at lower rates than by any other manufactory. 

WaNTED—Two or three skilful operators. Apply as above. Mr. 

WILSON’S HOTEL & DIN'NG ROOMS, 
No. 5 Gold Street, (near Maiden Lane), New York. 

ENRY WILSON (la ¢ of Brooklyn) begs to inforin his friends, and the Public ge- 
| nerally, that he has opened the above Estabiishment, and he respectfully solicit 
the patronage of ail who are fond of good and substantia: living, and comfortable ac 
comimodations. 

The house has been thoroughly repaired and newly furnished in every departme: t, 
and the very bestof every description of Liquors, Wines, Cigars, Domestic and tmported 
!Ales and Ports, will be provided. 

An ordinary will be se: ved up every day from | to 3 o’cleck P.M. ; and refreshments 
will be furnished at any hour during the day and evening. 


PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 
EAD the following testimonials in favor of PARR’S LIFE PILLS, which have been 
selected from hund:eds of similar ones on account of their recent dates :— 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. Sinclair Tousey, Postmaster of Jaslin’s Corners, Madison 


County, N.Y 
November 4th, 1844. 
Messrs. Thomas Roberts & Co —Gentlemen—I am requested to stateto you, that Mr. 
1, W. Stardevant, of Amsterdam, expresses hie great satisfaction at the efficacy of 
Parr’s Life Pills Also, Mr.J. Fzircnild, of Cazenovia in which opinion Mr. A. Bellamy, 
Indeed, these Pills have superseded all others in 


[New York state—they are not a brisk Pull, but ** slow and sure,” and I have never yet 
met with an instance where an invalid has persevered in taking them, that has not been 
,cured of the most obstinate and long-stancing dyspeptic diseases. 

| (Signed) TOUSEY. 


New York, Nov. 2, 1844. 
Sir—As I have received so much benefit fiom the use of Pairs Lile Pills, lieel ita 
\duty 1 owe to this community, to make the facts in my case public. I was afflicted for 
15 years with dyspepsia and erysipelas. I tried remedy after remedy, but none appeared 
to afford me any reiief At last! was induced by a fiiend to try a box of Parr’s Life 
|Pills, which I did, and before | had taken two boxes | found great relie!. I have since 
taken three boxes more, and now thauk God, I find myself perfectly cured of the ery- 
sipelas, and greatly relieved of the dyspepsia.— Judg:ng from my own case, I sincerely 
believe Parr's Life Pills is the hest medicine for the above complaints, and likewise as a 


family medicine, yet offered to the public. —I rem+in, 
Yours respectfully, ELIZABETH #BARNES, No. 19 Sixth Avenue, N.Y. 


From our Agent in Philadelphia. 
ASTONISHING CUné OF LIVER COMPLAINT. 

| Messrs. T. Roberts & Co.—Gentiemen— Having received the greatest benefit from the 
use of Parr’s Life Pills, ' can give yon my testimony .« their favour without the least 
hesitation. For the last five years I have been afflicted with the Liver Complaint, and 
the pains in my side were great, attended with considerable cough, a stopping and 
smothering in the throat; for three weeks before | used the Pills 1 was completely ie- 
duced, ana had become so weak as to be almor'! unable to walk ; and | could not sleep 
more than two hours of a night, so completely was my system under the influence of 
my comploint. I have spent over two hundred colla's for medica! attendance, and al) 
ithe different kinds of medicines celebrated for the cure of the Liver Complaint, without 
having received any permanent relief, and | can say now that since I have been using 
Parr’s Life Pilis, | have been ia better health than ] have experienced for the last five 
years. | am also stronger, | sleep as good as ever | did, and can walk any distance. 

Any person who doubts these statements as incorrect, by inquiring of me shall re- 
ceive more particular information. JOSEPH BARBOUR. 

Poplar Lane, above Seventh Street, Spring Garden, Philade}phia. 


Parents, may be obtained on application to Mr. at his residence in 14th street. 


Sold by th jetors, THOMAS ROBERTS & Co., 9 Crane Court, London, and 
117 Fulton Sret, New York and by all respectable Druggists in the United States, 
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LONDON AND NEW YORK. 

‘CAPITAL ONE MILLION STERLING, or $5,000,000. * 
7 General Agents for the United States of America, 
JOSEPH FUWLER and R. S. BUCHANAN, 

No. 57 Wail Street, New York. | 
PHYSICIAN, | 
John W. Francis, Esq., M.D , No. 1 Bond Street. } 
SURGEON, | 


ALBION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. | 


J. C. Beales, Esq., M.D., 543 Broadway, 
SANKERS, 
The Bauk of Commerce. 

Sonicrror, 
Charles Edwards, Esq., 51 Wall Street. | 
The undersigned are now authy: ized to receive proposals for insurances on single and 
joint lives, for survivorship annuities, &c. &c ,at the same rates they are taken in Lon-! 
dou—which tacy are ready to effect at once, without primaty refereace to the Court of 

Directors. : 
The superior advantages offered by this Company consist in Perfect security, arising 
from a large paid up Capital, tolaily independent of the premium tuud,—tin the } 
Trieanial distribution of eighty per ceut., or four-fifths of the Prosits, returned to the} 
Paticy holaers,—whicn, at tueir option, wiil be paid 
In Cash, or applied in augmentation of tue sum iasured, or in reduction of the annua), 

Example of Rates for the Insurance of #100 on a Single Life. 


Age “next birth | For ONE | For SEVEN: For Life without; For whole Life | 
day. Year. Years, profits, with profits. 
20 92 06 170 1 92 
25 | 9s 1 03 , 192 217 
30 1 06 113 | ' 2 2 48 | 
35 | 1 isd 125 2 55 258 
40 i 3 00 3 39 
45 155 i 80 3 61 4 08 
2 241 499 


50 

The Albion Life Insurance Company was established in the year 1805, and it consists: 
of a highly respectable body of Proprietors, who, independeutiy of the lage paid-up) 
Capital and accumulated protits of the Company, are individuaily liable, to the extent of} 
theic respective suares, for ali the Company's engagements. The period of its eaist-) 
ence, FORTY YEARS, the responsibility of its proprieturs, and the amount of its capial, 
constitute an unexceptionable securi:y that the engazements of the Company will be’ 
strictly fuifilled ; aud when it is considered that the fulfilment of the engagements of a 
Life Office is seldom called for until twenty, thirty or focty years after Wose engage- 
ments have been contracted, it will be felt that not only the present but the future sva- 
bility of the Company is of paramount importauce to the policy holder. | 
American Policy holders are entitled to participate in the Englivh Profits,and in every, 
respect gre pul upon the same footing as tne oldest Policy holder, participating in the, 
first division of profits. 
The requisite © rms for effecting Insurances, and al! information relative therete, may, 
be obtained of the Company’s tully-empowered agents. 


JOSEP FOWLER 
Mr.1-tf.} it. BUCHANAN, { 57 Wall-street. 


PHURENOLOGY. 

OWLER'S Free PURENOLOGICAL CABINET OF THE BUSTS AND SKULLS} 

of distinguished mon, Criminals, and rare auimals,—No. 131 Nassau Street,—whicre 

may also be had FOWLER'S PURENOLOGY ; the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 

Monthly work of 32 pages, haviog an exteaded circulation, and becoming highly popular ; 

PHRENOLUGY applied to Education and Self-lmpiovement, and Matrimouy, Memory,' 
Hereditary Descent, &c. &c. PURWNOLOGICAL BUSTS for Learners, &c. 

PHRENOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS with Professional advice and directions 

for Self-Improvement, the Preservation and Restoration of Health, the Management of) 

Children, &c. Probably no other way can mouey be better spent than in obtaining thas, 

knowledge of one’s self, and of human nature given by this scieace of man. (Mrl-4m. 


COUNTRY ADVERTISING! 
Advertisements for the New York and Country Newspapers are received at the’ 
office of 
MASON & TUTTLE, 
38 William Street, (Merchants’ Exchange,) 
And transmitted to — ver in the 
UNITED STATES, CANADA, AND THE WEsT INDIES. } 
This Agency, which has been some time established and is now in successful ope: 
rales will be found useful to those who wish to Advertise, in any of the Country News: , 
papers, as by this medium considerable labor, expense and delay is saved to the Ad 
vertiser, for in whatever number vf papers an advertisement may oe ordered Lo appear. 
only one copy of it is required, while the charge is the same as made by the respective 
blishers. | 
ir A File of all the ipal Papers published in the United States and Canada ts kept ai 
the Office, with a List of Terms, the Population of the Towns, and the Counties through whic. 
the several papers circulate n 30-tf. | 


TO EMIGRANTS, 
AND OTHERS MAKING REMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. 

NY AMOUNT on ali the Branches of 
THE PROVINCIAL BANK, IRELAND, anc 
THE NATIONAL BANK, SCOTLAND, 
RICH’D BELL & 
WM. McLACHLAN. 
6 and 7 Dorr’s Butidings, Manover-St. | 
Also, BILLS on the BANK Of BRITISH.NORTH AMERICA, LUNDON, and its) 
Branches in Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland, Jri8-6m. 
THE REGULAR LINE FOR BOSTON, CARRYING THE GREAT 
UNITED STATES MAIL. 
VIA NORWICH AND WORCESTER—TRI-WEEKLY. | 
HE Steamboat WORCESTER, Capt. J. H. Vandervilt, will leave Pier No.1, Noxtl | 
River, foot of Buttery Place, Tucsdays, Thursdays and Saturdays, at 4 o'clock. 


can be obtained of 


P.M. : 
Passengers for Boston will be forwarded by Railroad without change of cars orbaggage 
mmediately on their arrival at Allen’s Point. 
For farther information enquire of D. B. ALLEN, 34 Broadway, (up stairs). 
Or of D. HAYWUOD, Freight Agent for this line, at the office on the wharf. 
N.B.—All peraons are forbid trusting any one on account of the above boats or owners 


May 11-tf. 


OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Ts Old Line of Packets for Liverpool will hereafter be despatched in the following 
order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on the 
succeeding day, viz :— 


Ships. ters. (D f Seiling from New; Days of Sailing from 


|W. C. Barstow, 1, Oct. 1, Feb. iJuly 16, Nov. 16, Mar. It 


Cambridge ; 
England, Bartlett, June 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16 Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April } 
Oxio > J. Rathbone, Jaly 1, Nov. 1,Mar. 1 Aug. 16, Dec. 16, April If 
Montezuma, (new)A. W. Lowber, July 16, Nov.16,Mar.16Sept 1, Jan. 1, May J 
Europe, A.G Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 Sept. 16,Jan.16, May 1¢ 
New York, {Thos. B.Cropper, Aug.16, Dec. 16, April16 Oct. 1, Feb. J, June 1 
Columbus, G. A. Cole, jSept. 1, Jan 1,May 1 Oct. 16, Feb. 16, June let 


Yorkshire; (new) |D.G. Bailey. Sept.16, Jan. 16, May 16Nov. }, Mar. 1, July } 

Those ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or.comfort in their cabin accommo 
dations, or in their fast aaiting qualities, by any vessels in the trade. ‘ 

The commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strict. 
est attention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers 

ity as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 

The price of passage outwards, is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every 
description will be provided, with the exception of wines and liquors, which will be fur 
nished by the stewards if required. “ : 

Neither the captains or the owners of these ships wil! be responsible for any letters 
parcels or packages sent by them, unless regular of lading are signed therefor. 


ly te 
For freight or passage, apply GOODHUE & Co., 64 Seuth-street, or 


C. H. MARSHA 38 Burling- N.Y., 
and to BARING. BROTHERS Li verpoo 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
26 CORNHILL. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


General Agent fur tne United States of America 
STAKnh, No. 62 Wall Street, New York. 
ysicians to the Society, (Medical Examiners 
J. KEARNY KODGERS, M.D., 110 Bleecker Streei. 4 
ALEXANDER E. HUsACK, M.D., i101 Franklin Street. 
BANKERS. 
The MERCHANTS’ BANK OF NEW YORK. 
SOLICITOR. 
WILLIAM VAN HOOK, Esy., 20 Wall-street. 

The rates of this Society are as low us those ef the American Companies, and iower 
than the scale agopted by many London oflices. Loans granied to the extent of two-third 
the amount of premium paid—after the lapse of a year. 

Persons insured in the United States on the scale of “ participation,” enjoy the im 
portant advantage of sharing in the whole business of the Society, which in Great Bri- 
tain is very extensive. 

The public are respec:fully requested to examine the distinguishing rinciples of this 
lnstitu'ion—iheir tables of rates—their distriou:ion of profits—and tite facilities afforded 
oy their Loan department—before deciding to insure elsewhere. 

Pamphiets containing the last Annual eport, and the Society’s rates, together with 
pene forms, and the fuilest information ,uway be obtaiued upon application to the General 

gent. 

A Medical Examiner in attendance at the office daily, at 3 o’clock, P.M. Fee paid 
the Socicty. J, LEANDER STARR, General Agent, Kesident in N. York. 
62 Wall-street, Jan. 7, 1845 Jan.ii-tf. 


pa tenes LAIRD, Florist, 17th Street, 4th Avenue, (Union Square), N.Y., has al 


ways on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Greenhouse plants of all the most 
esteemed species and varieties ; also, hardy Herbacious Piants, Shrubs, Grape vines, &c, 
Orders for Fruit and Ornamental! ‘Trees, supplied at the lowest rates. Bouquets of choice 
flowers tastefully put up at all seasons. : 

N.B.— Experienced Gardeners to lay out and keep in order gardens, prune Grape, &c, 
Gentlemen supplied with experienced Gardeners, aiid Gardeners of churacter with pla 
ces. Ap. 20-tf. 


SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA, 

FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIs. 
EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD, 
OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, NAMELY: 

Serpfula, or King’s Evil, Rheumatism, Obstinate Cutaneous Eruptions, Pim 
ples, or Pusiules on the Face, Blotches, Biles, Chronic Sore Eyes, Ring 
Worm or Tetter, Scald Head, Enlargement and Pain of the y eb and 
Joints, Stubborn Ulcers, Syphilitic Symptoms. Sciatica, or Lumbago, and 
Diseases arising from an Injudicious Use of Mercury, Ascites. or Dropsy. 
Also, Chronic Constitutional Disorders wiil be Removed by this Preparation. 


If there be a pleasure on earth which superior beings cannot enjoy, and one which they 
might almost envy men the possession of it is the power of relieving pain. Mow con- 
soling, then, isthe consciousness of having been the instrument of rescuing thousands 
irom misery to those who possess it. Wuwuat an amount of suffering has been relieved 
aud what a still greater awount of suffering can be prevented by the use of Sands’s Sar- 
saparilla! The unfortunate victim of hereditary disease, with swollen glands, contract- 
ed sinews, aud bones half carious, has been restored to health and vigor. The scrofu- 


||lous patient, covered with ulcers and loathsome to himself and to his attendants, has 
|j9een made whole. Hundreds of persons, who had groaned hopelessly tor years under 
cutaneous and glandular disorders, chronic rheumatism, and many other complaints 


springing from a derangement of the secretive organs and the circulation, have been 
raised as it were from the tank of disease,and now withregenerated constitution, gladly 
sextily to the efficacy of this inestimable preparation. 

Tho following certificate recently received will be read with interest, and for further 


‘joreof the reaser is referied to a pamphiet which is furnished without charge by all the 
|| Agents :— 


New York, Dec. J, 1843. 

Messrs. Sands —Gentlemen— Parental feelings induce us to. make tne following state- 
ment of facts in selation to the important cure of our little caughter. wholly effected by 
the use of SANDS’ SAKSAPARILLA. For nearly three years she was afflicted witha 
most inveterate eruption on the budy, which at times was so bad, cc nected with inter- 
aal disease, that we despaired of ber lie. The complaint cow :enced in the roots of 
the hair,and gradually spread uatil the whole head was enveloped, and then it attacked 
the ears, and ran down the neck, and continuing to increase until it covered the most of 
the body. It commenced with a small pimple or pustule, from which water at first dis- 
charged ; this produced great itching and burning ; then matter or pus formed, the skin 
cracked and bled, and the pus discharged freely. The sufferings of the child were so 
great as almost wuolly to prevent natural rest,and the odor from the discharge so offen- 

ive as to make it difheult to pay that particurar atrention the nature of the case re- 
yuired. The disease was called Scaid Headand general Sait Rhcum. We tried various 
remedies, with little benefit, and cor sicered hier case almost beyond the ;each of medi- 
cme; but from the known virtue of yout Sarsapuriila, we were induced to give ita 
trial. 

Before the first bottie was all used, we perceived aa improvement io the appearance 
of the eruption ; but the change was so rapid for the better, that we could scarcely give 
credence to the evidence of our own eyes. We continued its use for a few weeks, and 
be result isa perfect cure, To all Parents we would say :—If you have children suf- 
tering with any disease of the skin, use Sands Sarsaperiila. With iteeliegs of gratitude 
ud respect, we are yours, &c. ELIHU & SARAH SOUTHMAYD, 

No. 95 Madison-st. 

he following interesting case is presented, and the reader invited to its careful peru- 
sal. Comment on such evidence is unnecessary. 
NaNnTUCKET, Mass., 8th mo. 31, 1844. 

A. B. & D. Sands—Esteemed Friencs:—Although an entire stranger t» you, I do not 
feel at liberty any longer to defer the acknowledgment of agreat devotedness to you for 
your invatueble Sars»parilla, which bas been the means, uader a kind Providence, of 
wy inexpressible relief. | am also urzed to this acknowledgment by reflecting, that by 
ny humble testimony hundreds of sufferers, miserabie as I have been, may be induced 
o try this remedy, and expe ience a cure as speedy and huppy as mine For ten years 
thave been suffering under a Scrofuicus affection of the Bones in my head, and during 
t great part of this time, my prio avd sufferings were so severe, that bus for a reliance 
m the Great Disposer of event», | should have desired, and much preferred death itself. 
At different periods during my sickness,twenty pieces of bone have been taken from my 
head in various ways. besides a!] my upper tecth,and the entire upper jaw, rendering the 
mastication of fooa qnite impossible After expending about six hundred dollars for 
medicala d, 1] had recourse to your justly celebrated Sarsaparilia, an within the last 
hree months the use of twelve bouties has, with the most beneficial operation, com- 
pletely arrested the disease; the healing process is going forward, and | am rapidly ap- 
oroaching to a perfect cure. Being extremely anxious that others laboring under simi- 
tar complain's, may have the advantage of my experience, I shall be most happy at any 
time to communicate to them or to you, such further uud more minute particulars os 
may be desi:ed. Please accept assurauces of my great obligation and regard. 

BENJAMIN M. HUSSEY. 
Nantucket, 9th mo. 3d, 1844. 

A B.& D. Sands—Respected Friends :—Benj. M Hussey is a person of perfect re- 
spectability ; his statement in relation to the wonderful efiects of your Sarsapasilja upon 
um, may be implicitly relied upon. His case hers is considered a very extraordinary 
one, and the cure altogether is such asto entitle the Sarsaparilla to ve ranked as a great 
olessing to the human family, and we consider it as such. — Yours with true regaro, 

WM. MITCHELL, Cashier of the Pacific Bank, Nantucket. 

For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its superior value and efficacy, see 
pamphiets, which may be obtained gratis ‘ 

Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by 

A B.& D. SANDS, Druggist, 79 Fulton-st., 273 Broadway, 77 East Broadway, N.Y. 

Sold also by Druggists generally throughout the United States and Canada. Price $1 
per bottle, six botties for $5. 

The public are respectfully requested to remember that it is Sand's Sarsaparilla tha 
aas and is constantly achieving such remarkable cures of the mor it class of dis- 
aases to which the human frame is subject, and ask for Sands Br take 


\ao other, 
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